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HE beginnings of important 
movements seem oftentimes un- 
important in themselves; and 

nothing could have been less obtru- 
sive than were the beginnings of our 
great American society, the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. A simple letter of sixty years 
ago, written by Professor (afterwards 
President) Edward Hitchcock of Am- 
herst to his friend, Professor Henry 
Darwin Rogers of Philadelphia, is to- 
day fraught with interest, for in this 
letter there was suggested for the first 
time an association for the benefit of 
our national science. Hitchcock, who 
was professor of chemistry and geol- 


ogy at Amherst, was also director of 
the Massachusetts State geological 


survey, and Rogers was chief of simi- 
lar surveys in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. Hitchcock’s letter is dated 
April 4, 1838, and the passage in ques- 
tion runs thus :— 

és “But, to cut the matter 
short, I want that you, with such other 
geologists as you choose to associate 
with you in Philadelphia and New 
York, should forthwith appoint a time 
and place and issue a circular sum- 
moning a meeting of our geologists. 
And it seems to me important that 
this should be done this spring, before 
the state geologists take the field for 
another campaign. Let each man be 
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invited to bring with him any speci- 
mens he may wish to be examined, 
and let it be understood that several 
days will be spent together, and if you 
think proper, that an association will 
be formed. Perhaps one or two pub- 
lic lectures might be given during the 
meeting, or some of the discussions be 
made public.” a 

Proiessor Hitchcock then named a 
few of his New England associates 
whom he thought to be in favor of 
such a meeting, and suggested New 
York or Philadelphia for the proper 
place. 

Our leading New England geolo- 
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JAMES HALL. 


MARTIN H. BOYE., 


The two surviving members and founders of the parent society. 


gist was exceedingly earnest in his de- 
sire to secure a meeting of his fellow 
geologists inthe country. In Septem- 
ber following his first proposal he vis- 
ited Rogers in Philadelphia,—‘‘an en- 
gaging, unpretending, and guileless 
man,” as Henry wrote to his brother, 
William B. Rogers, who was then at 
the head of the geological survey of 
Virginia. “He is very impatient to 
witness a summoning of the geolo- 
gists to an association,” continues 
Henry in the same letter, “and says 
those of New England will obey the 
call most cordially.” 

That the matter was one of impor- 
tance and known to be so by both the 
brothers is evident, for Henry requests 
William to take it into “grave consid- 
eration,” and queries whether it were 
better to delay the movement until a 
general association for all the sciences 
can be brought about, or to make it 
at the time merely for geology. Here 
is the first suggestion of what is to-day 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; and_ these 
southern brothers, each of whom was 





to make his mark in the world, keenly 
in touch as they were with the scien- 
tific spirit of the times, felt that the 
broader association was the one truly 
needed. 

Meanwhile the northern geologists 
had not forgotten about their associa- 
tion. In April, 1839, Hall, Conrad 
and Vanuxem of the New York sur- 
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vey called on Henry Rogers, urging 
him once more to use his influence 
towards a Geological Association; and 
before the close of the interview it was 
agreed that a meeting would be called 
in April of the next year. Throughout 
the preliminary discussion one of the 
most prominent features was the re- 
liance of our scientific men upon the 
judgment and influence of these two 
of the Rogers brothers. Both of them 
were young, William,the elder by four 
years, being at the time but thirty- 
four, and lacking moreover, the pres- 
tige of an influential alma matcr, for 
the institution in which their father 
had held his chair and with which they 
had themselves been connected main- 
tained a bitter struggle to keep itself 
alive. But time has shown that the 
confidence was not misplaced; for in 
Boston we have no name more hon- 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


Place of the first meeting of the American Association. 


ored than that of William Barton 
Rogers, founder and president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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JAMES .B. 


.B. ROGERS. 
nology, while Henry Darwin Rogers, 
returning to the land of his mother’s 
ancestors, gained added honors in the 
older country in 
connection with 
the University of 
Glasgow. The 
other two brothers 
showed their inter- 
est and activity 
when the organiza- 
tion had really 
been effected. 
According to 
the agreement, a 
meeting of the ge- 
ologists was held 
in Philadelphia in 
April, 1840; and it 


was Hitchcock 
who was chosen 
president. The re- 


sults of the meet- 
ing were at once 
apparent; the free 
interchange of 
thought that was 
established, the 
face-to-face discus- 
sions and the op- 
portunity to com- 
pare ideas and to 
argue them proved immediately to be 
of the greatest advantage and benefit 
to all who attended, and they were be- 
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DR. CHARLES E. WEST. 
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DR. S. L. ABBOTT. 


Surviving founders of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


yond this a potent factor to the great 
scientific awakening of the country. 
This awakening was almost spontane- 
ous,andthe new society furnished con- 
ditions which fostered the movement. 
America was by no means without 
scientific men, but they worked inde- 
pendently or in little groups clustered 
about the few centres of learning that 


then existed. It may be instructive to 
cast a glance at the condition of sci- 


ence in the country, and to note the 


scattered elements of strength that lay 
at hand waiting merelv for the word 
that was to unite them into one splen- 
did institution working for the inter- 
ests of the whole. 

The minute subdivision which char- 
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BUILDINGS OF THE 


acterizes the science of to-day was 
then entirely undeveloped, and even 
the coarser lines of distinction between 
the studies had not been. strictly 
drawn. Botany was in effect one of 
the minor pursuits of the physician, 
who sought thereby to gain additional 
knowledge of the remedial value of the 
plants. Mineraiogy and geology were 
means whereby the earth could be 
made to contribute to the wealth and 
ease of man, and the early establish- 
ment of geological surveys was on ac- 
count of their economic advantages. 
Zoological survevs had been estab- 
lished for the same reason for the 
study of noxious animals with a view 
to their destruction or of the bene- 
ficial creatures which might be service- 
able in the food supply. These inves- 
tigations had all of them a 
strictly utilitarian. 

The foundations of American eth- 
nology, a study more removed from 
the absolute needs of man, had but 
just been laid. The earliest investiga- 
tions by our countrymen of the relics 
left by the former possessors or ten- 
ants of our country had been made 


basis 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
NATURAL 


TECHNOLOGY 
HISTORY. 


AND BOSTON SOCIETY OF 


public in 1832 in the first volume of 
Archaclogia Americana, issued by the 
American Antiquarian Society of 
Worcester. From this beginning has 
arisen one of the most important and 
highly developed studies of the age. 
The condition of astronomy is per- 
haps most typical of that of the pure 
sciences in the early part of the cen- 
tury. Astronomy begins in this coun- 
try with the observations of a transit 
of Venus in 1769, during which Rit- 
tenhouse and his companions were 
able to secure some valuable results. 
Early in the present century Bowditch 
began his work and marked an epoch 
in our science by bringing to the 
knowledge of our countrymen the 
classics of the great European mas- 
ters. But neither of these men had 
disciples of consequence, and in no 
efficient way was the work of either of 
them continued by pupils or succes- 
Therefore when in 1832 Sir 
George B. Airy had occasion to re- 
view the astronomical progress of the 
world, he was silent as to the condi- 
tion of the science in the United 
States; for, as he frankly said, there 


sors. 
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did not exist a single public observa- 
tory within the limits of the country. 
But already the men and the material 
were at hand, and within a dozen years 
of this utterance three important in- 
stitutions had been established, and 
Bond, Mitchel and Gillis were di- 
rectors of American astronomical ob- 
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initiative towards the formation of a 
geological society for all the United 
States; and the influence of these acad- 
emies, institutes and lyceums_ fos- 
tered about them local circles of scien- 
tific men. The two oldest of the 
learned institutions, the only two of 
permanence that were living when 
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FREDERICK W. PUTNAM. 


President of the American Association. 


servatories of the highest character. 
Almost as if by a magician’s spell they 
rose together, and so well and so ju- 
diciously founded were they that to- 
day, after a phenomenal half century 
of progress in astronomy, they still 
maintain their places in the lead, 
Some important scientific societies 
were already actively engaged in in- 
vestigations when Hitchcock took the 


Washington took the presidential 
chair, were the American Philosophi- 
cal Society of Philadelphia, established 
in 1769, and the American Academy 
of Boston, younger by eleven years. 
Later there had been founded the 
Academy of Natural Sciences and the 
Franklin Institute in Philadelphia, the 
Boston Society of Natural History, 
the American Antiquarian Society cf 
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*, BAIRD. 


Past Permanent Secretaries of the Association. 


Worcester, the New York Lyceum of 
Natural History, the American Insti- 
tute, and the Albany Institute. The 
Smithsonian Institution was not then 
established, nor were any of the larger 
scientific departments of the govern- 
ment in existence excepting the Coast 
Survey. 

About the Boston Institutions were 
gathered such men as_ Bigelow, 
Binney, Bouvé, Emerson, Gouid, 
the naturalist, Harris, Jackson, Mor- 
ton, Pickering, Stone and Tucker- 
man, each one an ardent inves- 
tigator and a leader in scientific 
thought. At Cambridge there were 
Brewer, Gibbs, Guyot, Gray, Nuttall, 
Pierce and Wyman, and at Salem, 
Bentley, Nichols, Wheatland, who 
was in these early davs a naturalist, 
and Russell, the first in this country 
to investigate the fauna of the sea by 
means of the dredge. Invested in this 
scientific atmosphere, which was 
strengthened by the influence of 
Hitchcock and Adams at Amherst, the 
State had realized the need of investi- 
gations for the public good, and had 
established two surveys, one geologi- 
cal and the other zodlogical, the re- 
ports of which remain to-day as works 
of sterling value. 

New Haven was a scientific centre, 
with the Stillmans, father and son, 
Dana and the American Journal of 
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JOSEPH LOVERING. 
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Science. In New York State, at Al- 
bany, there were Emmons and _ his 
son and Hall. who was laying the 
foundations with infinite care and 
pains of that monumental geological 
survey which he has been permitted to 
direct so long with unabated energy. 
De Kay was also busy at this time 
with his splendid botany and zoology 
of New York, the most ambitious pub- 
lic volumes that had been attempted 
in the country. In the metropolis 
there were Torrev, the Nestor of 
American botany, Brevoort, Cou- 
thouy, Jay, Lawrence and LeConte. 





L. O. HOWARD. 


The present Permanent Secretary of the Association, 
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In Philadelphia the 
local group was 
nearly if not quite 
the peer of the Bos- 
ton one, and includ- 
ed the  Bartrams, 
Blanding, Cassin, 
Conrad, Haldeman, 
Lea, Leidy, Morton, 
Henry D. Rogers, 
Say and the brilliant 
Sicilian, Rafinesque. 
At Washington, 
Bache, Henry and 
Walker bore distin- 
guished names: and 
at divers otherplaces 
there were isolated 
men, Baird and Owen, for example, 
and William B. Rogers, who later in 
the day showed himself to be the 
leader that he was. 

Such were the men in our country, 
intelligent, cultured, strong, 
and willing to work. Separated one 
from another, they had labored quietly 
and without much flourish of trum- 
pets, so that the Old World, the foun- 
tain-head of the science of the day, 
hardly knew of their ability and their 
attainments. But at the suggestion of 
union, at the hint of association, they 
gathered almost in a moment to lav 


WILLIAM 


ready 


* The portraits on this and the three following pages are 
of past presidents of the Association. 
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the foundations for American science; 
and in the fulness of their strength 
they prepared a solid basis for that 
marvelous advance in knowledge that 
the past three score years have wit- 
nessed in cur land. 

On the second day of April, 1840, 
Hitchceock’s dream came true; and in 
the rooms of the Franklin Institute 
in Philadelphia, in the very building 
which is there to-day, there assem- 
bled a group of men whose first action, 
save the routine of selecting a chair- 
man and a secretary, was to resolve 
unanimously to organize a society to 
be called “The Association of Ameri- 
can Geologists.” The official name as 
it is recorded in the 
constitution and by- 
laws is “The Associ- 


ation of American 
Geologists and Nat- 
uralists’; and this 
title, accepted with 
the constitution at 
the third annual 
meeting, showed al- 
ready the demand 
for a society with 


wider scope. 
Eighteen —geolo- 
were present 
on the first day of 
that memorable 
meeting: and = Ed- 
ward Hitchcock, the 


gists 


HARKNESS. 





GEORGE J. BRUSH. 
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Ss. P. LANGLEY. ALBERT 
only man from 
Massachusetts, 
was chosen 
chairman, with 
Lewis C. Beck 
of Rutgers Col- 
lege, secretary. 
Philadelphia 
naturally fur- 
nished the ma- 
jority of persons 
present; ten of 
the founders of 
this society were 
Philadelphians, 
two had jour- 
neved from Al- 
bany, two from Detroit, and Con- 
necticut and Virginia furnished one 
each. Of this group there re- 
main with us to-day, after an inter- 
val of fifty-eight years, two men, 
James Hall of Albany and Martin H. 
Boye, then of Philadelphia. Both of 
these men of two generations ago 
maintained their interest in the origi- 
nal association during the eight vears 
of its life, both of them were among 
the founders of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, and they are still members of it. 
full of interest in its work. Professor 
Hall expects to attend the coming 
meeting to greet his fellows at the 
semi-centennial of the younger of the 
societies that he helped establish, but 
Dr. Boyé is absent from the country. 
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SIMON NEWCOMB. 





EDWARD S. MORSE. . 


The meeting 
in Phi ladel- 
phia was an 
exceedingly 
interesting af- 
fair. As Hitch- 
cock had sug- 
gested in his 
first letter, an 
association 
was formed, 
the sessions 
were contin- 
ued for several 
days, three 
being the exact number, and some 
of the members brought specimens 
to be examined. Bits of curious 
limestone and quartz from New York 
were shown and discussed, and when 





SIR J. W. 


DAWSON. 
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the fossil footprints from the Connec- 
ticut Valley were exhibited the mem- 
bers became so much interested that 
they appointed a committee to exam- 
ine the locality and report. A second 
meeting was called to order in Phila- 
delphia the next vear, with the elder 
Silliman in the chair; and a third one 
came together in Boston, with Dr. 
Morton for its presiding officer. Of 
the Boston meeting a pen picture has 
been preserved which is exceedingly 
valuable for the evidence which it ad- 
duces as to the immediate interest ex- 
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HUNTINGTON HALL, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


cited by the establishment of a national 
scientific society and for the testimony 
which it affords as to the high charac- 
ter of its addresses and its audiences. 
This reminiscence is a contribution 
from Mr. John L. Hayes, who is of 
record as an attendant at the second 
meeting of the society in 1841. At the 
time of the death of William B. Rog- 
ers, Mr. Haves wrote for the news- 
papers a letter describing his first view 
of the two brothers, Henry D. and 
William B. Rogers. This letter is to 
be found in the Life and Letters of 
William Barton Rogers, edited by his 
wife and published the present vear 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“In April, 1842.” writes Mr. Hayes, “I 
enjoyed the privilege of attending, as one 
of the youngest members, the meeting of 
the Association of American Geologists 
and Naturalists, held in the city of Boston, 
at the rooms of the Boston Society of 
Natural History. The discussions 
were of the gravest character and of pro- 
found interest, as all were seekers for in- 
struction from each other, for guidance in 
conducting surveys and completing the re- 
ports. The meeting in Boston, as com- 
pared with three others that I attended 
elsewhere, was a particularly brilliant one. 
Its president was Dr. Morton of Philadel- 
phia, so distinguished for his researches 
in anthropology. Its appointed orator was 
the venerable Professor Silliman, the fa- 
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ther of American 
geology. Not less 
distinguished among 
the associate mem- 
bers present were 
the admirable State 
geologist of Massa- 
chusetts, Professor 
Hitchcock; the al- 
most inspired ob- 
server of natural 
phenomena, our own 
Dr. Charles T. Jack- 
son; Emmons of 
New Jersey, the ex- 
positor of the Ta- 
conic system; the 
brilliant French as- 
tronomer Nicollet; 
the mineralogist 
3eck: the palzon- 
tologist Hall; the 
microscopist Bailey; 
the zoclogist Gould; 
the phiologist as 
well as_ naturalist, 
Haldeman; the em- 
inent merchant and 
promoter of New Engianu maustries, Na- 
than Appleton; and the brothers William B. 
and Henry D. Rogers. To complete this 


brilliant circle, Sir (then Mr.) Charles 
Lyell, the recognized head of English 


geology was present, an interested listener 
and an active participant in the de- 
bates. 

“Notwithstanding the able address of 
Professor Silliman, the elaborate paper of 
Professor Hitchcock, and the frequent and 
interesting remarks of Mr. Lyell, the 
marked feature of this meeting, which con- 
tinued for a week, was the reading of a 
joint paper by the brothers Rogers, upon 
the physical structure of the Appalachian 
chain. The brothers William and 





J. W. 


POWELL. 
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Henry, who must always be associated to- 
gether, as there was an absolute unity of ef- 
fort in the great work of theirlives, had been 
for several years studying, respectively, dif- 
ferent sections of the same great geological 
field, the Appalachian chain, the one in Vir- 
ginia, and the other in Pennsylvania. With 
the natural desire of the representatives of 
the South to make a favorable impression 
on the occasion of their first appearance in 
New England, they selected the meeting in 
30ston for giving the grand results of their 
labors in the peculiar field of American 
geology which it had fallen to them first to 
explore. A grander 
geological theme 
could hardly be im- 
agined. It related to 
the physical structure 
of a mountain chain 
1,300 miles in total 
length, extending 
from Vermont to 
Alabama, and_ 100 
miles in its greatest 


breadth, . . with 
strata’ so folded, 
warped, contorted, 


fractured and eroded 
that science had 
sought in vain to 
find a key to their 
original structure. 
Yet the genius of 
the brothers Rogers 
had, like the Egyp- 
tologist with the 
papyrus roll, un- 
folded the inverted 
and contorted strata, 
spread and smoothed 
them out, as it were, 
in an open book, and 


eye of science as originally horizon- 
tal deposits continuous with the 
rocks of the great western coal 
fields. . .  . The brothers by 
their happy and amiable faculty of 
thinking and working in concert 
more than duplicated their indi- 
vidual power. In making their 
joint exposition, Wiliam Rogers 
took on himself the more modest 
but really more difficult part of de- 
scribing the phenomena, leaving to 
his brother the part of explaining 
the theory of the phenomena. No.h 
ing could be more pleasing than 
the working together of these two 
minds towards the same end. Both 
were in the heyday of manhood, 
with the enthusiasm of youth and 
the fervor of their section still 
unabated.” 


Altogether the original soci- 
ety held eight meetings, the principal 
facts concerning which are shown in 
tabular form at the end of this ar- 
ticle. 

Already before the society had 
finished its second year the need had 
been shown not only for a geological 
society for the whole country, but for 
one whose field of labors was large 
enough to include the naturalists. At 
the same time other scientists were be- 





showed them to the MEMORIAL HALL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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ginning to attract at- 
tention through the 
activity of their devo- 
tees, mathematics and 
astronomy, physics 
and chemistry, geogra- 
phy and ethnology, all 
of which were beyond 
the scope of the exist- 
ing association. Those 
who had interest in 
these studies had this 
interest quickened by 
the advances made by 
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that al- 
ready existed, 
to develop 
the organization 
that there 
might be includ- 
ed in the society 
all who were in- 
terested in any 
of the sciences, 
and to give the 


society 


so 


society a new 
name, one in ac- 
cord with its 
more extended 
fields of useful- 
ie Maleaiieaeil ness. Thus there 
was established 


the American Associ- 
ation for the Advance- 
ment of Science; and 
before the close of the 
Boston meeting it was 
voted to make the 
changes, and the ma- 
chinery was set in mo- 
tion which was to ef- 
fect the transformation. 

Towards these 
changes the influence 
of William Barton 
Rogers was a most im- 


the geologists under portant factor. The 
3 a s = 4° : . sie > — ‘ 

the new conditions. J. MKEEN CATTELL. brothers Rogers had 

heir situation, to use become a power in 


a homely simile, was not unlike that of 
the little bovs who hover about the cir- 
cus tent; they could hear the music 
within and theapplause, and they could 
note the evident satisfaction of those 
who attended, but lacking the re- 
sources of the little boys they could 
not crawl under the canvas and thus 
satisfy their curiosity or the longings 
for further information, The ad- 
vances which characterized all the sci- 
ences at this time showed the need of 
more general coOdperation; and at the 
Boston meeting of 1847 such codpera- 
tion was definitely discussed. It was 
resolved to enlarge the scope of the 
* The portraits on this page are of vice-presidents of the 
Association. The other five vice-presidents are E. E 


3arnard, Frank P. Whitman, Edgar F. Smith, M. E. 
Cooley, and Archibald Blue. 


the scientific world in this country ; and 
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WILLIAM T. SEDGWICK. 


H. W. TYLER. 


Chairman and Secretary of the executive committee for the Boston meeting. 


the achievements of these four strong 
men were at once remarkable and im- 
portant. Henry Darwin was the man 
at whose call there had come together 
the founders of the parent society, and 
at its very first meeting there was 
present Robert Empie Rogers, who 
took modest part in the discussions, 
but much of that important but thank- 
less labor, the committee work, Wil- 
liam B. was later in attendance, he 
with his brother James Blythe being 
of record as participating in the third 
meeting, but when 
he took up the 
work he did it with 
a will, becoming 
president at the 
sixth meeting and 
coming again to the 
chair at the eighth. 
Under his leader- 
ship the vote was 
cast to form the 
new society, under 
his eye the commit- 
tee prepared the 
new constitution, 
one that was so 
broad that it re- 
mains to-day un- 
changed in any im- 
portant particular, 
and he did not lose 





HIS EXCELLENCY ROGER WOLCOTT. 
sight of the mat- Hcnorary President of committee for Boston meeting. 


ter till it was finally settled and the 
new constitution was accepted. He 
was chairman at the assembling of the 
meeting in Philadelphia, and was thus 
the first actual president of the new 
association, for he retained his place 
in the chair until the meeting had fully 
organized, until the association had 
become in fact the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, — and then he gave way to 
Dr. W. C. Redfield of New York, 


the president-elect. 





William B. Rog- 
ers had, as his 
brother had wished, 
taken into “grave 
consideration” the 
question of the best 
kind of association: 
he saw that the 
broader field was 
the one which need- 
ed to be filled; he 


was the leading 
spirit in bringing 


about the change; 
and he did not cease 
his efforts until the 
new association 
was reared upon 
those liberal princi- 
ples that have con- 
tributed so largely 
to its success. Nor 
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did he then lose interest in the society 
he had helped establish. He was a 
busy man, and other labors occupied 
his time and attention. He was the 
founder of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and the care of its in- 
terests and the direction of its activi- 
ties would have been enough work for 
an ordinary life; he was an original 
member of the National Academy, and 
in its early councils gave much 
thought and attention to the best and 
most permanent form of organization; 
he was at the head of a dozen minor 
societies; but he never gave up his in- 
terest in the American Association. 
In 1876 we find him again its presi- 
dent; and in 1880 it was his influence 
that brought it to Boston, his constant 
care contributing to the success of 
this, the most remarkable meeting in 
its history. 

The American Association began 
life with 461 members, of whom 61 
were from Boston and 56 each from 
New York and Philadelphia. The ex- 
act record of the first attendance has 
not been preserved, but it was large, 
and of those present at the meeting 
seven are still living to celebrate its 
semi-centennial: James Hall and Mar- 
tin H. Boyé, founders of the parent 
society, and S. L. Abbott of Boston, 
Epes S. Dixwell of Cambridge, Wol- 
cott Gibbs of Newport, Oliver Payson 
Hubbard of New York, and Charles 
E. West of Brooklyn. Dr. Gibbs was 
the president of the association during 
its meeting of last year, and at the 
coming one will address the associa- 
tion, as is the custom of the presidents, 
and will introduce his successor, Pro- 
fessor F, W. Putnam of Cambridge. 

The constitution which was adopted 
at the Philadelphia meeting remains 
the same to-day in all its essentials, 
and its first clause sets forth the broad 
purposes for which the association was 
formed. It reads thus: “The objects 
of the association are, by periodical 
and migratory meetings, to promote 
intercourse between those who are 
cultivating science in different parts 
of America, to give stronger and more 


general impulse and more systematic 
direction to scientific research, and to 
procure for the labors of scientific 
men increased facilities and a wider 
usefulness.” 

Along these liberal lines the prog- 
ress of the association has been grati- 
fying. For a few years the greatest 
possible simplicity was maintained in 
its organization, the officers being a 
president, a secretary and a treasurer. 
At the eleventh meeting, in 1857, pro- 
vision was made for a single vice- 
president; from 1872, a vice-president 
was elected for each of the two sec- 
trons A and B, which had been estab- 
lished; and from 1882 nine vice-presi- 
dents were yearly selected to care for 
the nine sections that had been regu- 
larly organized. 

The idea of sections is a fundamen- 
tal one with the American Associa- 
tion, provision having been made in 
the constitution for a Standing Com- 
mittee to organize sections, the num- 
ber and scope of which was to vary in 
conformity to the wishes and the sci- 
entific business of the society. At the 
second meeting, that of 1849, three 
such sections existed, which, following 
the obvious division of scientific 
studies of the time, were: Mathematics 
and Astronomy; Chemistry, Miner- 
alogy and Meteorology; and third, 
Natural History, Zoology, etc. A 
chairman was called upon in these 
earlier meetingsto conduct the sessions 
of the sections. In 1875 two well- 
defined sections were organized: A, 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemis- 
try; and B, Natural History. At this 
time the approved sections were di- 
vided in an informal way much as the 
whole association had been before this 
time. These sub-sections, each of 
which had its chairman, were: Chem- 
istry, Microscopy, Anthropology, and 
Entomology. In 1882 nine sections 
were approved, which followed the 
lines of the previous sub-sections, and 
a vice-president was provided for 
each one of them. These sections 
were: A, Mathematics and Astrorio- 
my; B, Physics; C, Chemistry; D, 
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Mechanical Science and Engineering; 
E, Geography and Geology; F, Zo- 
ology; G, Microscopy; H, Anthro- 
pology; and I, Economic Science and 
Statistics. In 1886 the section of Mi- 
croscopy was given up, and in 1892 
Botany was assigned to its former 
place as section G. These are the sec- 
tions of to-day. 

Another early idea, one which does 
not enter into the constitution, was a 
plan for holding two meetings a year. 
One of these was to be a principal 
meeting, with a business session, to be 
held in some northern city; while the 
other was to be held at some other 
season, the early spring, for example, 
in a southern or western place. This 
was done for a year or two, but it be- 
came evident that with so large a num- 
ber of members connected with col- 
leges and schools the only meetings 
that could be successful in point of at- 
tendance would be those of the sum- 
mer vacation. 

For thirteen years the association 
held its meetings quite regularly, with 


MEETING YEAR PLACE 
Ist. 1848 Philadelphia 
2d. 1849 Cambridge 
3d. 1850 Charleston 
4th. 1850 New Haven 
5th. 1851 Cincinnati 
6th. 1851 Albany 
7th. 1853 Cleveland 
8th. 1854 Washington 
goth. 1855 Providence 

1oth. 1856 2d. Albany 
11th. 1857 Montreal 
12th. 1858 Baltimore 
13th. 1859 Springfield 
14th. 1860 Newport 
15th. 1866 Buffalo 
16th. 1867 Burlington 
17th. 1868 Chicago 
18th. 1869 Salem 
19th. 1870 Troy 

20th. 1871 Indianapolis 
21st. 1872 Dubuque 
22d. 1873 Portland 
23d. 1874 Hartford 
24th. 1875 Detroit 
25th. 1876 2d. Buffalo 
26th. 1877 Nashville 
27th. 1878 St. Louis 
28th. 1879 Saratoga 
29th. 1880 Boston 
30th. 1881 2d. Cincinnati 
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splendid increase in members and 
in attendance. More than one thou- 
sand was the membership during a 
portion of the time, while the number 
at a single meeting rose to nearly four 
hundred. But the War of the Rébel- 
lion, which was so disastrous to so 
many projects, was not without its ef- 
fects upon the gatherings of the young 
association. It had been planned to 
hold the fifteenth meeting in Nash- 
ville; but this plan was abandoned on 
account of the unhappy condition of 
the country. Five years later mem- 
bers came together at Buffalo to the 
number of seventy-nine, to catch up 
the broken threads of previous inter- 
course, but the minimum in the curve 
of the attendance as well as that of the 
membership did not arrive till the next 
year, 1867. For twenty-five years, 
however, from four hundred to one 
thousand scientists have gathered at 
the meetings. The numerical details 
of the meetings have an interest and 
an importance to many, and it may be 
useful here to present them. 


MEMBERS NUMBER OF 


PRESIDENT 


PRESENT MEMBERS 
( W. B. Rogers 
LW. C. Redfield aes i 
Joseph Henry -- 540 
A. D. Bache — 622 
A. D. Bache -- 704 
A. D. Bache 87 800 
Louis Agassiz 194 769 
Benj. Pierce — 940 
J. D. Dana 168 1004 
John Torrey 166 605 
James Hall 381 722 
A. Caswell 351 946 
A. Caswell 190 962 
S. Alexander 190 862 
Isaac Lea 35 644 
F, A. P. Barnard 79 637 
J. S. Newberry 73 415 
B. A. Gould. 259 686 
J. W. Foster 244 511 
T. S. Hunt 188 536 
Asa Gray 196 670 
J. Lawrence Smith 164 610 
J. Lovering 195 670 
J. L. Le Conte 224 722 
J. E. Hilgard 165 807 
W. B. Rogers 215 867 
S. Newcomb 173 953 
O. C. Marsh 134 962 
G.,.F. Barker 256 1030 
L. H. Morgan 997 1555 
G. J. Brush 500 1699 
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MRETING YEAR PLACE 
31st. 1882 2d. Montreal 
32d. 1883 Minneapolis 
33d. 1884 2d. Philadelphia 
34th. 1885 Ann Arbor 
35th. 1886 3d. Buffalo 
30th. 1887 New York 
37th. 1888 2d. Cleveland 
38th. 1889 Toronto 
39th. 1890 2d. Indianapolis 
4oth. 1891 2d. Washington 
4ist. 1892 Rochester 
42d. 1893 Madison 
43d. 1894 Brooklyn 
44th. 1895 2d. Springfield 
45th. 1896 4th. Buffalo 
46th. 1897 2d. Detroit 
47th. * 1898 2d. Boston. 
Since 1882 the American Asso- 


ciation has had a membership falling 
but little below two thousand, vary- 
ing a little from year to year, 
as must always be the case with 
a society that is peripatetic. During 
its existence it has carried on its roll 
the name of practically every man and 
woman of eminence in science in the 
country. The list of presidents is an 
assemblage of the names of which 
America is most proud, while the 
longer catalogue of vice-presidents is 
almost equally noteworthy. 

The meetings have always been of 
the greatest interest, serving to chron- 
icle the scientific progress of the year 
just passed and bringing into promi- 
nence the labors of the men in the 
places in which they are held. On 
each of these occasions men and 
women become interested in the work 
of others and have their ambitions ex- 
cited by the presentation of what 
others no more advantageously situ- 
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on MEMBERS NUMBER OF 
PRESENT MEMBERS 

J. W. Dawson 937 1922 

C. A. Young 328 2033 

J. P. Lesley 1261 1981 
Hi. A. Newton 364 1956 

kk. S. Morse 445 1886 

S. P. Langley 729 1956 

J. W. Powell 342 1964 

T. C. Mendenhall 424 1952 

G. L. Goodale 364 1944 

A. B. Prescott 653 2054 
Joseph Le Conte 456 2037 
William Harkness 290 1939 
Db. G. Brinton 488 1802 

kK. W. Morley 368 1913 

E. D. Cope 333 1890 
Wolcott Gibbs 283 1610 

F. W. Putnam 

ated than themselves have accom- 


plished. New and intelligent workers 
are thus gained for the great cause of 
science. The meetings afford to the 
members an opportunity to view the 
topography and scenery of districts 
far distant from their own homes and 
they are enabled to view themselves 
the phenomena of nature, scenic or 
geologic, which will be helpful to 
them in their pursuits. Those who 
come from afar can visit working sci- 
entific men in their shops and labo- 
ratories; they can meet them in their 
homes; they can talk over scientific 
matters with the greatest freedom; 
and can gain through actual sight and 
hearing a vast amount of the most 
useful information which they could 
otherwise secure only through costly 
individual journeys or in much 
diminished measure through the 
periodicals and publications, which 
even at their best leave many impor- 
tant details entirely undiscussed. 


*The list of the meetings of the Association of American Geologists and Naturalists is here given, from 1840 to 
1847, after which the annual meetings of the new Association began. 


MEETING DATE PLACE 
Ist. 1840, April 2 Philadelphia 
2d. 1841, April 5 Philadelphia 
3d. 1842, April 25 Boston 
4th. 1843, April 26 Albany 
sth. 1844, May8 Washington 
6th. 1845, April 30 New Ilaven 
7th. 1846, Sept. 2 New York 
8th. 1847, Sept. 20 Boston 


CHAIRMAN 
Edward Hitchcock L. C. Beck. 
Benjamin Silliman L. C. Beck. 

S. G. Morton C. T. Jackson. 

H. D. Rogers }. Silliman, Jr. 
ae 

John Locke “4 Silliman, Jr. 


SECRETARY 


I 
I 
QO. P. Hubbard. 

B. Silliman, Jr. 

J. Lawrence Smith. 
I 

J 


a 


W. B. Rogers 


C. T. Jackson 


3. Silliman, Jr. 
W. Bb. Rogers 


effries Wyman. 
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Interesting as these meetings are 
and important as they have been in 
stimulating scientific activity, a de- 
scription of them in detail would at 
this distance from their living inter- 
ests be but dull and monotonous; but 
among them there stand forth two 
which are red-letter days to the Amer- 
ican Association, — the Boston meet- 
ing of 1880 and the Philadelphia one 
of 1884, both of which presented fea- 
tures of popular importance. 

In the same month with the meet- 
ing in Philadelphia the British Asso- 
ciation held a meeting in this country. 
This association, similar in name and 
in purposes to our own, is a few years 
older, and has among its members 
many prominent scientific workers in 
Canada. The number of such mem- 
bers and the importance of their work 
are sufficient to make practicable once 
in a while a meeting of this great asso- 
ciation on this side of the ocean. At 
the British Association meeting of 
this year there were in attendance 
many members, and some three hun- 
dred of them went in a body to Phila- 
delphia, where they were welcomed 
with fraternal spirit and accepted as 
visiting members, their names helping 
swell the attendance to the very great 
number of 1,261. The occasion was 
a very important one, the presence of 
our English brethren called for an un- 
usual attendance on the part of our 
own members; the institutions about 
Philadelphia, of which there are very 
many, extended the most cordial wel- 
come; and the State and Municipality 
added their portion towards the enter- 
tainment of the visitors. The papers 
read were numerous and important, 
and the occasion was one long to be 
remembered. 

3ut in point of attendance of its 
own members the Boston meeting, 
with a record of three less than’ one 
thousand, bears away the palm. At 
no other time in this country and at 
no other place has there been such a 
gathering of men representing active 
scientific investigation. Professor 
William B. Rogers, president of the 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, full of energy, was unsparing of 
his influence and unremitting in his 
efforts to make the occasion the most 
noteworthy one in ‘the history of 
American science. He welcomed to 
Boston the association which more 
than thirty years before he had helped 
establish, and saw to it that a royal 
welcome was given to the visitors. 
The institution which he represented, 
the other important societies of 
greater Boston, and the museums and 
associations clustered about the Mod- 
ern Athens, united in an effort to en- 
tertain the visitors, and together with 
the literary and historical attractions 
of our. metropolis provided a splendid 
program for the instruction and 
amusement of our guests. 

The gathering was a remarkable 
one. Spencer I. Baird, secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, then in 
the fulness of his strength, was here, 
and with him a group of men whose 
loss the country has since had occa- 
sion to mourn. William Ferrel was 
one of these, a worker whose versatil- 
ity was equalled only by his profun- 
dity; Cope was another, one of the 
brightest intellects of our times; and 
with them were Hagen, Lintner and 
Riley, students of the insect world; 
Gray, our botanist; Hunt, Haldeman, 
Hayden, Bouvé and Lewis, geolo- 
gists of highest rank; Maria Mitchell 
and W. A. Rogers, astronomers: 
Mayer, the brilliant and entertaining 
physicist; with Winsor, the historian, 
and Jonathan A. Lane, representing 
business interests, which in these days 
go hand in hand with science. These 
men will meet with us no more; but in 
the group there were many others 
whom we may hope to have come 
once more to Boston and on this oc- 
casion celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the association in which they 
all are interested. Some of these men 
in 1880 had even then their life’s work 
well along and their reputations as- 
sured; others were in the height of 
their activity, with new fields opening 
before them; and others still were just 
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entering into a scientific career. To 
these men it will be the greatest pleas- 
ure to come again to Boston and to 
count the advances in knowledge that 
the world has seen since that mem- 
orable meeting of seventeen years 
ago. 

One of our visitors at the last meet- 
ing was Professor James Hall, who 
to-day at eighty is as young as ever 
and full of plans for the development 
of the geology of New York state, to 
which he has given more than sixty 
years of unceasing attention; and an- 
other was Sir J. William Dawson, the 
sturdy old Canadian, who has been 
connected for nearly as long with the 
study of the rocks across the border. 
In 1880 Bell was in the midst of the 
experiments that followed the devel- 
opment of the telephone, and the pho- 
tophone as shown by him was one of 
the features of the meeting. Astron- 
omy was represented by Asaph Hall, 
30ss, Stockwell, Langley, Newcomb 
and Harkness; physics, by Rowland, 
Hastings and Barker; zodlogy by 
Verrill and Brooks; and geology, by 
Powell, Emerson, Hitchcock, Win- 
chell, Kerr and Wright; a college 
president or two, Gilman and Low, 
represented education in its highest 
phases; there was a strong gathering 
of Massachusetts authorities, Cross, 
Farlow, Goodale, Agassiz, Minot, 
Scudder, Hyatt, Morse, and others, 
and a strong background of scientific 
men from all parts of the country. 

The great assembly had all the fea- 
tures of the regular gatherings of 
the association. There were council 
meetings, business meetings, general 
sessions, public lectures and the indi- 
vidual meetings of the sections, for all 
of which the Institute of Technology, 
then in its first home, the Rogers 
Building, and the Boston Society of 
Natural History gladly furnished the 
needed rooms and halls. There were 
receptions and speeches, and public 
and private hospitality on every 
hand, all of which testified to the 
pleasure with which Boston people 
extend the hand of welcome to their 


friends. There were visits to Cam- 
bridge and to Salem, where the mem- 
bers were the guests of the University 
or the learned institutions. There 
were trips to places of geologic or his- 
toric interest; and at the end, when 
the papers had all been read and the 
business was finished, there was a 
grand excursion to the White Moun- 
tains, enabling some three hundred of 
the visitors to carry with them to their 
far-away homes not only the profit of 
the scientific discussions, but pleasant 
remembrances of the rugged beauty 
of our Granite Hills, the “Crown of 
New England.” It was a delightful 
ending to a meeting filled with pleas- 
ant incidents. 

Such is the record of an occasion 
which Boston is now trying to surpass 
with the jubilee meeting, in this very 
August, 1898, of the American Asso- 
ciation. Once again the scientific in- 
stitutions have united in sending to 
the association a hearty invitation to 
meet here, and it has been accepted. 
In response to a call by the Boston 
Society of Natural History, our other 
scientific and educational bodies ral- 
lied to the standard and, invoking the 
aid of the city and the state, have pre- 
pared a hearty welcome to the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science, which on this, its fiftieth 
birthday, will revisit Boston. Even 
on a more splendid scale than before 
have the preparations been made, and 
everything is practically ready await- 
ing the coming of the guests. The 
meeting will be called to order in 
Huntington Hall at ten o’clock on 
Monday, August 22, when Dr. Wol- 
cott Gibbs, the retiring president, will 
open the meeting, and later will intro- 
duce the president-elect, Professor F. 
W. Putnam. Addresses of welcome 
will be delivered by the Governor, the 
Mayor and the President of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The daily features of the meetings will 
in brief be these: Monday morning, 
August 22, the opening session. In 
the afternoon there will be the ses- 
sions of the sections, and in each of 
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them there will be an address by the 
vice-president who is chairman of the 
section. In the evening there will be 
an address by the retiring president, 
Doctor Gibbs, whose subject will be, 
“On Some Points in Theoretical 
Chemistry.” Tuesday morning and 
afternoon will be devoted to papers 
before the sections. In the evening 
Dr. Thomas Dwight will speak to 
those sections interested in the subject 
upon “Variations in Human Bones.” 
Wednesday will be Salem day, with a 
lecture in Huntington Hall in the 
evening on Boston’s park system and 
the metropolitan public works. Thurs- 
day will be devoted to papers before 
the sections, with extra meet- 
ings if necessary in the evening. 
Friday will be Cambridge day, 
with visits to the departments of 
the University, meetings of sections 
if desired, receptions, and an address 
in the evening by President Eliot. 
Saturday will be devoted to a final 
general session and meetings of the 
sections. The excursions will be 
taken the following week. 

We have seen the beginnings of a 
great national association; we have 
noted how with increasing years it 
has. strengthened; and we _ have 
formed an idea of the nature of its 
meetings. But before dismissing the 
subject two other things seem per- 
tinent for consideration,—first, the ad- 
vantages to science through the exis- 
tence of the American Association; 
and next, it seems but proper to pay 
tribute to the patience and skill of one 
of the Massachusetts men to whom is 
due in no small measure its success, 
—its permanent secretary for so many 
vears, Professor F. W. Putnam. 

In his eloquent address at the pub- 
lic meeting in Boston some weeks 
ago in behalf of the coming meeting 
of the Association, Dr. C. S. Minot, 
president of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, outlined with skill 
and authority the place of the Associ- 
ation in our science. 


“Science does nothing of greater ser- 
vice to mankind,” said Dr. Minot, “than 


cultivating and strengthening the qualities 
of good character. Few realize how much 
science does toward building up  char- 
acter, building up the feeling of rever- 
ence. . . The feeling of truth should al- 
ways stand first. With the feeling of truth 
should always be cultivated the sense of 
modesty, the feeling that one’s opinion 
may be modified by further study. No 
man or woman can do better than to feel 
a sense of humility, for a truer knowl- 
edge of things may change the feelings 
we have held. If a feeling of modesty ac- 
companies the work of science, you may 
rejoice in every little thing you may have 
done to help the growth of science. The 
growth of science depends upon two 
things, the work of the investigator and 
the spreading of the knowledge of the in- 
vestigation. . . So by a scientific con- 
vention we serve both things, by bringing 
together men of science for purposes of 
scientific discussion, and by allowing the 
public to come to those meetings and 
gather in the great problems which are 
agitated.” 


Another thing is true,—that many 
of the great achievements of science 
have come to us through persons who 
have not thought of any direct mater- 
ial advantage when they were prose- 
cuting their researches. Volta, in 
making his frogs’ legs move, served 
to amuse the fashionable world. It 
was an interesting experiment to the 
court of Louis IV; but no one 
dreamed then of the important place 
in our economy that electricity would 
assume. When Miiller searched along 
the borders of old ditches and pulled 
up strange little plants, who thought of 
paying much attention to those inves- 
tigations? But to-day the fears of 
death caused by diphtheria are done 
away with because of that man’s work 
on a little plant beside the ditch. 

Two things are to be considered, 
therefore, in noting the advance of 
knowledge,—the advantage of scien- 
tific work as a worthy occupation for 
mankind, and the great advantage 
which science brings in liberalizing 
the mind and in strengthening the 
character. These are the benefits af- 
forded in no small measure by the 
American Association. Then again 
there are the more immediate and 
tangible results of the great meetings. 
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The men who come to the sessions 
have problems at home on which they 
are engaged, vexatious and tedious 
ones oftentimes. In the week’s inter- 
course with kindred spirits the ex- 
change of thoughts and opinions be- 
gets new ideas, and on their return 
they are the better fitted to conquer. 
They are freshened and brightened, 
they see new methods and new appli- 
cations of old ones. They find out 
what others are doing, often with 
small means or opportunity, and are 
themselves spurred to greater effort, 
to the accomplishment of higher 
work, to the pursuit of more lofty 
aims. Fresh minds are caught by in- 
terest in what others are doing, and 
with clear and unprejudiced eyes they 
see their way to the solution of the 
puzzles of others. From the West 
there come to our Eastern cities the 
representatives of some little college, 
some struggling natural history soci- 
ety. They are doing the very best 
they can according to their advan- 
tages. They bring with them the 
story of their work. They visit the 
larger institutions here, and receive 
help and encouragement. They are 
inspired to work the harder, and in 
their turn they act as stimulants to 
our investigators. 

Whether an association be large or 
small the administration of its affairs 
will impose large burdens on a few 
of its members. One of these persons 
is usually the secretary; and the 
American Association is no exception 
to this rule,—for it has always been 
under the greatest of obligations to 
its permanent secretary. This office, 
created in 1851, has had but three in- 
cumbents, Spencer F. Baird, Joseph 
Lovering and F. W. Putnam, the first 
named retaining the office for three 
years, the second for eighteen years, 
and the last for just twenty-five years. 
It will be at this jubilee meeting, on 
the completion of a quarter of a cen- 
tury of service, that Professor Putnam 
relinquishes his duties as secretary, 
and becomes president. It has de- 
volved upon the permanent secretary 
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to care for the details of the meetings, 
to supervise the programs and pam- 
phlets of information, to edit the pro- 
ceedings, in all several hundred pages 
of printed matter, in addition to the 
correspondence incidental to assem- 
bling of such large numbers. The 
place has called for a man of attain- 
ments; and in this respect as well as 
for the conscientious performance of 
his routine duties Professor Putnam 
has been peculiarly fitted. 

Frederic Ward Putnam was born 
in Salem, Massachusetts, April 16, 
1839. His immediate ancestors were 
the Putnams, Fiskes, Wards and Ap- 
pletons who came from England dur- 
ing the first half of the 17th century. 
Young Putnam received private in- 
struction until 1856; and as he dis- 
played unusual aptness for the study 
of natural history his parents afforded 
him every facility for the pursuit of 
his favorite study. When he was but 
sixteen years of age he had compiled 
a “Catalogue of the Birds of Essex 
County, Massachusetts,” and about 
the same time he was made curator of 
ornithology in the museum of the In- 
stitute. At this time the attention of 
Louis Agassiz was drawn to the 
young man’s devotion to natural his- 
tory, and through his influence Put- 
nam went to Cambridge, where he 
entered the Lawrence Scientific 
School, intending to devote himself to 
medicine. This intention was not 
carried out from the fact that he was 
soon made assistant in the Zoological 
Museum and afterwards appointed 
curator of the Peabody Museum. 
His natural aptitude for scientific pur- 
suits, aided by the excellent methods 
imparted to him by his friend and 
master, Agassiz, prepared young 
Putnam in a most admirable manner 
for his life work in science, and from 
the day of his acceptance of the posi- 
tion in the Essex Institute he has al- 
ways been itt demand for places of 
honor and trust in scientific work. In 
1859 he was made curator of ichthy- 
ology in the museum of the Boston 
Society of Natural History. In 1864 
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he became director of the museum of 
the Essex Institute, and three years 
later was made superintendent of the 
East Indian Marine Society’s mu- 
seum; and when the Peabody Acad- 
emy of Science was established he 
was made director of the Academy. 
In 1873 he was elected permanent sec- 
retary of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. In 
1874 he was appointed member of the 
Kentucky Geological Survey for the 
special investigation of the caves of 


that state. In the summer of the 
same year he was for a_ time 
instructor in the school for nat- 


ural history at Penikese; and in the 
fall, on the death of Professor Jeff- 
ries Wyman, he was called to the 
charge of the Peabody Museum. In 
January, 1875, he was formally ap- 
pointed curator of the Museum. The 
next summer found him again in 
charge of the department of fishes in 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, 
and for two years he divided his time 
between this institution and the Pea- 
body Museum. In 1876 he was ap- 
pointed by the Government to report 
on the collections made by the survey 
west of the 1ooth meridian, which re- 
port was finished in 1879. In 1887 
he was elected president of the Boston 
Societv of Natural History, retaining 
the office two vears. In 1882 he was 
appointed State Commissioner on In- 
land Fisheries by Governor Long, in 
which office he remained for seven 
years. In 1886 he was appointed to 
the new chair of American Arche- 
ology and Ethnology in Harvard 
University. Since 1890 he has been 
president of the.Boston branch of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, and in 
1891 was president of the parent so- 
ciety. In 1891 he was made chief of 
the department of Ethnology at the 
Chicago exposition, retaining this of- 
fice until the fair closed. In April, 
1894, he was appointed curator of the 
Ethnological department of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History in 
New York, and his time is now 
divided between the institution and 
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the Peabody Museum in Cam- 
bridge. 

Until 1876 Professor Putnam was 
an ardent worker and an authority in 
Zodlogy, making for himself an en- 
viable name by his constant and con- 
scientious work; but since that date 
his efforts have been in the department 
of Ethnology. His interest in these 
studies was aroused as early as 1857, 
when during a visit to Montreal he 
discovered a shell-heap and on investi- 
gation determined it to be the site of 
an ancient habitation. He was one 
of the first in this country to attribute 
these relics to man, and since that 
time he has personally explored shell- 
heaps, burial mounds, village sites and 
caves in various parts of North 
America, and has directed extensive 
explorations in the United States and 
Mexico and in Central and South 
America. He has been the director 
of large bodies of assistants in eth- 
nological and somatological investi- 
gations, the results of which are evi- 
denced in the collections in the Pea- 
body Museum, the American Museum 
of Natural Historv in New York, and 
the Field Columbian Museum in 
Chicago. In connection with these 
researches he has published more than 
three hundred papers. He was the 
originator of the Naturalist’s Direc- 
tory; he was one of the founders of the 
American Naturalist and an editor of 
it till 1874. He has edited the reports 
and proceedings of at least a dozen so- 
cieties and institutions, and has con- 
tributed not a little to the more popu- 
lar magazine literature of the dav. 
He has manifested throughout his 
career a marked executive ability as 
well as a broad and thorough scientific 
knowledge in many branches of natu- 
ral science. In personal character he 
is most genial and winning, the most 
modest and generous of men, and he 
has hosts of friends. Those con- 
nected with him in his work testify to 
his kindness of heart, his inexhaustible 
patience, and his unyielding firmness 
in adhering to what he believes to be 
ritht. In his connection with the 
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American Association he has been dent during this, the semi-centennial 
unsparing in his efforts to make its anniversary of the society which 
meetings successful; and it is fit- owes to him so deep a debt of grati- 
ting that he finds himself its presi- tude. 
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A SEA LEGEND. 


Ly Herbert Randall. 


RB Y the marsh’s edge where it girts the sea 
Is a foot-worn path, they say, 
Where the vagrant winds, with a lonesome wail, 


Go searching for Madelyn Gray. 


And the sad rains grieve on the winter nights 
O’er the vast of the dark sea-way, 
And plead at the heart of the desolate main, 


“Restore to us Madelyn Gray!” 
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But the sand-drifts guard their eternal trusts, 
And the wild tide never hears, 
And the dusk falls down and will never tell 


What it knows of the yester-years. 


Yet the story goes that there once set sail 
A lad on an endless way, 
Who carried to sea in his loyal heart 


The love of fair Madelyn Gray. 


Then over the years was a shadow drawn; 
An echo came up from the sea, 
And ever and aye an entreating voice 


Called, “Madelyn, come to me!” 


And ever and ever a yearning hand 
Would beckon her to obey; 
And the tides came in and the tides went out, 


Crying, “Come to me, Madelyn Gray!” 


*Tis the old, old tale of a broken life, 


Of constancy, hope, despair, 
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Of a face in the breakers among the rocks 


And the stars as a death-watch there. ~ 


The fisher-folk say that a roving form 
Oft comes on the quiet air, 
And the moonbeamis fill to a deeper glow 


From the light of her unloosed hair. 


And the sea-tints shift to a wondrous gold 
Where they beat against the sky, 
And the white waves lift with a weird delight, 


As the shadowy wraith draws nigh. 


Then out of the waters a stretching hand, 
That leaves not a trace, they say, 
Draws into the depths of the sea’s domain 


The phantom of Madelyn Gray. 


And the vagrant winds, with a lonesome wail, 
Go searching the vast sea-way, 
And the rain-drifts over the foot-worn path 


Sob ever for Madelyn Gray. 














ONLY ONE KILLED. 


By Lydia Avery Coonley. 


ce a san 


66 NLY one killed!” the head-line reads. 
The glad news speeds. 


The newsboys cry, “Killed, only one!”— 
He was my son! 
What were a thousand to this one 
My only son, 
Whose blood was spilled 
That bells might peal, guns fire, men shout, 
“Only one killed!” 
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A WESTERN SCENE. 


By Richard Burton. 


HE land puts on a haggard look; 
For branchless boles of trees uprise 
In straggling groups, in tragic wise, 


Black, weather beaten, God-forsook. 


Upon the plain, in high relief 
Against wide heaven, you may see 
Them flaunt spectacular misery, 
Stamping a summer scene with grief. 


Yet somewhile in the long ago 
Blossomed and bloomed an Eden-show 
Of beauty here,—where now is this 
Bleak picture of a wilderness. 
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RAY’S 
English- speaking race. 

. most characteristic and striking 
qualities are native to the sea-girt isle 
in which that race has had its central 


Elegy is the Elegy of the 
All its 


home. Many words and phrases in 
the poem only convey the full power 
of their emotion to the mind which 
can interpret them in the light and 
knowledge of English history and 
English rural life. The word “cur- 
few” strikes a note mellow with mem- 
ories of ages long gone by, and at- 
tunes the spirit to that pleasant mel- 
ancholy which is the most profitable 
mood in which to read the poem. 
That “glimmering landscape,” too, 
that weary ploughman, that “drowsy 
tinkling’” of the unseen sheep, that 
“moping owl” complaining from the 
church’s  ivy-mantled tower — all 
these things are English to the core. 
It is not difficult to understand why 
this Elegy holds its place of supreme 
honor among the people to whom it 


belongs. “It is a poem,” writes Mr. 
Swinburne, “of such high perfection 


and such universal appeal to the ten- 

derest and noblest depths of human 

feeling;” “as an elegiac poet,” he 

says, “Gray holds for all ages to come 

his unassailable and sovereign sta- 
tion.” 

When the eye of sense falls for the 
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first time upon a scene hitherto beheld 
only by the eye of imagination there 
often comes a painful feeling of disen- 
chantment, an inevitable dispelling of 
much of the romance which gathered 
round the spot while it was still un- 
seen. For the great majority of men 
the churchyard in which Gray wrote 
his Elegy has its abode in the realm of 
fancy. How does it suffer by the crit- 
ical test of coming within range of the 
seeing eye? It can frankly and hap- 
pily be said that it suffers surprisingly 
little. It is true that the painful uni- 
formity and glaring whiteness of the 
modern marble memorial stones 
which are becoming too plentiful, jar 
upon the old-time sentiment with 
which the pilgrim approaches this 
shrine; but these unlovely emblems of 
departed worth and surviving grief 
are happily removed a little distance 
from the church, and thus it happens 
that the older tombs preserve around 
the immediate vicinity of the building 
a scene which harmonizes with the 
verse of Gray, because it can have 
changed but little since his time. It is 
just such a scene as most imagina- 
tions would have pictured. Each ob- 
ject is easily recognized by the poet’s 
touch of description, and yet no one 
object is so sharp in outline as to re- 
move it altogether from the sphere of 
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imagination. The only probable ex- 
ception is the “ivy-mantled tower.” 
The tower itself is in perfect harmony 
with the Elegy, and its thickly clus- 
tered ivy still provides a secret bower 
for the descendants of the poet’s mop- 
ing owl; but the wooden spire which 
rises from its battlements seems to 
strike a note of discord. For the rest, 
all is as it should be. To the south a 
line of “rugged elms” stands guard by 
the churchyard wall, and in the sum- 
mer sun their shadows mingle with 
that yew tree’s shade, beneath which, 


“Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


If the fates were unkind to Gray in 
the father they gave him, the balance 
was generously readjusted in the per- 
son of his mother. Philip Gray, the 
father of the poet, is not to be credited 
with any share in his famous son’s 
achievements. All that we have to 
thank him for is a portrait of that son 
when in his thirteenth year. He wasa 
man of violent temper, extravagant in 
his habits, wholly wanting in his duty 
to his family, and so inhuman in his 
behavior to his wife that that lady 
was actually dependent during the 
whole of her married life upon the 
labor of her own hands. The dark- 
ness of the father’s character serves as 
an excellent foil to throw that of the 
mother into relief. In a double sense 
Gray owed his life to her; for when he 
was still an infant, she, finding the 
child in a fit, resorted to the desperate 
remedy of opening one of his veins 
with a pair of scissors, and so saved 
him from the early grave which her 
other eleven children found. Through 
all the following years she watched 
with tender solicitude the life of the 
one child who was the sole harvest of 
her travail, and when he was sent to 
Eton, it was at her expense and not 
that of his father. 

To his mother, too, Gray owed his 
acquaintance with that lovely English 
county from which he was to gather 
the sweet pastoral images of his most 
famous poem. Although when Miss 
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Dorothy Antrobus became the wife 
of Philip Gray she was keeping a mil- 
liner’s shop in Cornhill, London, in 
partnership with her sister Mary, she 
still retained an affectionate connec- 
tion with 3uckinghamshire, the 
county of her birth, one of her sisters 
being married to a prosperous lawyer 
who lived at Burnham. In the house 
of this uncle, Gray spent his vacations 
from Eton, and thus began his ac- 
quaintance with the neighboring par- 
ish of Stoke Poges and with that 
churchyard which was to have such a 
profound influence on his verse. Here 
also he discovered that forest of Ar- 
den which, by the name of Burnham 
Beeches, is now famous among: all 
English-speaking people. “I have,” 
he wrote in a vacation letter to Hor- 
ace Walpole, “at the distance of half 
a mile, through a green lane, a for- 
est (the vulgar call it a common) all 
my own, at least as good as so, for | 
spy no human thing in it but myself. 
It is a little chaos of mountains and 
precipices, — mountains, it is true, 
that do not ascend much above the 
clouds, nor are the declivities quite so 
amazing as Dover Cliff; but just such 
hills as people who love their necks 
as much as I do may venture to climb, 
and crags that give the eye as much 
pleasure as if they were more danger- 
ous. Both vale and hill are covered 
with most venerable beeches, and 
other very reverend vegetables, that, 
like most other ancient people, are al- 
ways dreaming out their old stories to 
the winds. At the foot of one of these 
squats Me (il penseroso) and there | 
grow to the trunk for a whole morn- 
ing.” 

Death was the chief cause of Gray’s 
becoming more intimately acquainted 
with Stoke Poges than had been pos- 
sible during his Eton vacations. 
When Philip Gray died, in 1741, Dor- 
othy Gray and her sister Mary doubt- 
less realized that one of the strongest 
ties which held them to the metropolis 
had snapped; and when, about a year 
later, their sister in Buckinghamshire 
became a widow, the three ladies 
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apparently resolved to end their 
days together in the county of their 
birth. Henceforward, that is from 
October, 1742, Gray had no home in 
London; but there was always open 
to him the peaceful haven which his 
mother and her two sisters had shaped 
for themselves at Stoke Poges. The 
house was situated at West End, in 
the northern part of the parish, where 
the mansion of Stoke Court now 
stands. It is described as having 
been a simple farmhouse of two stor- 
ies, with a rustic porch before the 





STOKE POGES MANOR HOUSE. 


door; but the only apartments which 
survive from the old building are the 
poet’s bedroom, the study, and the 
window above it at which he used to 
sit. There still exists at Stoke Court, 
however, a yet more interesting relic 
of the poet, in the summer-house in 
which he “used to sit and dream.” It 
is a substantial stone structure, em- 
bowered in trees, and commanding 
from the rising ground on which it 
stands a far-reaching view of the sur- 
rounding country. The outlook is 
still as calm and remote from the busy 
stir of life as when Gray described 
himself as “‘still at Stoke, hearing, see- 
ing, doing absolutely nothing.” 

As death was instrumental in deep- 
ening Gray’s intimacy with Stoke 
Poges, so also was the king of terrors 
responsible for creating in him that 
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spirit of melancholy out of which the 
Elegy grew. One of the poet’s dear- 
est friends at Eton had been Richard 
West, who was denied any consider- 
able span of life in which to ripen his 
undoubted genius. While on a visit 
to Stoke Poges, Gray heard suddenly 
of the death of this early friend, and 
the loss tinged all -his after life with 
sadness. The immediate issue of that 
loss may be traced in the poems writ- 
ten while his sorrow was still heavy 
upon him. One of these is the sonnet 
specially dedicated to West’s memory: 


“In vain to me the smil- 
ing mornings 
shine, 

And reddening Phoe- 
bus lifts his golden 
fire; 

The birds in vain their 
amorous descant 


join; 
Or cheerful fields re- 


sume their green 
attire; 
These ears, alas! for 


other notes repine, 
A different object do 
these eyes require; 
My lonely anguish melts 
no heart but mine; 
And in my breast the 
imperfect joys ex- 

pire. 
Yet morning smiles the 

busy race to cheer, 

And new-born pleasure brings to happier 


men; 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear; 
To warm their little loves the birds com- 
plain; 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear, 
And weep the more because I weep in 
vain.” 


Then there is the “Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College,” the whole 
of which is suffused with that retro- 
spective tenderness which is the domi- 
nant mood of the human mind under 
the influence of death. On the south- 
ern horizon seen from Stoke Poges 
the embattled outline of the royal 
castle of Windsor and the “antique 
towers” of Eton are plainly visible; 
and as Gray gazed upon those familiar 
objects while still in the throes of his 
lonely anguish, what was more nat- 
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ural than that his mind should revert 
to those lost days of his boyhood 
which he had spent there in the com- 
pany of West? 


“Ah happy hills, ah pleasing shade, 
Ah fields beloved in vain, 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain! 
I feel the gales, that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As waving fresh their gladsome wing 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring.” 


Verses such as these are sufficient 
evidence of the sombre mood of 
Gray’s spirit during that sad autumn 
of 1742; his muse was surely ripening 
towards the full harvest of the Elegy. 
One other event helping towards that 
fruition was to happen that autumn; 
this was the death of that lawyer uncle 
in whose home the poet had spent so 
many of his holidays from Eton. 
Twice, thus, within a féw_ short 
months, the shadow of death fell upon 
Gray’s life; and in the gloom of those 
days “melancholy marked him for her 
own,” and awakened the beginnings 
of that Elegy which was to give the 
English mind its most comforting 
channel of expression in any twilight 
hour. Although begun as the year 
1742 waned to its close, the Elegy was 
not destined to be finished for a long 
time. It may be that Gray, in the new 
life at Cambridge upon which he now 
entered, found some relief from the 
mood in which the poem had its birth; 
in any case it was not until death 
touched him again nearly in the per- 
son of one whom he loved that the 
Elegy was fashioned to its completion. 
In November, 1749, news reached 
Gray at Cambridge that his aunt 
Mary — she who had been partner in 
the milliner’s shop at Cornhill — had 
died suddenly; and he at once ad- 
dressed to his mother the following 
tender letter: 

“The unhappy news I have just re- 
ceived from you equally surprises and 
afflicts me. I have lost a person I 
loved very much, and have been used 
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to from my infancy; but am much 
more concerned for your loss, the cir- 
cumstances of which I forbear to 
dwell upon, as you must be too sensi- 
ble of them yourself; and will, I fear, 
more and more need a consolation 
that no one can give, except He who 
had preserved her to you so many 
years, and at last, when it was His 
pleasure, has taken her from us to 
Himself; and perhaps, if we reflect 
upon what she felt in this life, we may 
look upon this as an instance of His 
goodness both to her and to those 
that loved her. However you 
may deplore your own loss, yet think 
that she is at last easy and happy: and 
has now more occasion to pity us than 
we her. I hope, and beg, you will 
support yourself with that resignation 
we owe to Him, who gave us our be- 
ing for good, and who deprives us of it 
for the same reason. I would have 
come to you directly, but you do not 
say whether you desire I should or 
not; if you do, I beg I may know it, 
for there is nothing to hinder me, and 
I am in very good health.” 

It does not seem clear whether Gray 
did go to Stoke Poges at this time; 
but there is no doubt that the death 
of his aunt revived the mood in which 
the Elegy was begun, and led to its 
completion. He finished the poem at 
Stoke in June of the following year; 
and in sending a copy to Horace Wal- 
pole he wrote: “Having put an end 
to a thing whose beginning you have 
seen long ago, I immediately send it 
to you. You will, I hope, look upon 
it in the light of a thing with an end 
to it; a merit that most of my writings 
have wanted, and are like to want.” 

It is puerile, in the face of the over- 
whelming evidence available, to as- 
sert, as some have done, that the 
churchyard of the Elegy is not that of 
Stoke Poges. Even apart from that 
evidence, the testimony of the poem is 
conclusive on that point. He who 
visits Stoke Poges with the Elegy 
written clearly on the tablets of mem- 
ory realizes at once that here is the 
very scene from which its pictures 
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STOKE POGES CHURCHYARD. 


were drawn; he will feel, as Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse has said, “a certain sense 
of confidence in the poet’s sincerity.” 
The harmony between the objective 
sights and the subjective recollections 
is perfect. The “ivy-mantled tower,” 
the “rugged elms,” the “yew tree’s 
shade,” the frail memorial “with un- 
couth rhimes and shapeless sculpture 
decked,” the “church-way path” — 
these all assert the truthfulness of the 


poet’s picture, and prove that it was 
here and nowhere else that he gar- 
nered the images of his immortal 
verse. 

In the fulness of time Gray himself 
was laid to rest in the peaceful grave- 
yard of Stoke Poges; and thus the vis- 
itor thither has the added sad pleasure 
of pausing by the tomb of the poet 
whose verse was the mainspring of his 
pilgrimage. First to be laid in this 
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THE YEW TREE IN THE CHURCHYARD. 


grave was that aunt whose loss he so was respected; but there is no inscrip- 
deeply deplored; and then, four years tion on the tomb to show that the poet 
later, there followed that tender is buried there. In the wall of the 
mother to whom he owed so great 
a debt of affection. The inscrip- 
tion on the tomb, written by 
Gray, reads thus: 

“In the vault beneath are de- 
posited, in hope of a joyful res- 
urrection, the remains of Mary 
Antrobus. She died unmarried, 
Nov. 5, 1749, aged 66. In the 
same pious confidence, beside her 
friend and sister, here sleep the 
remains of Dorothy Gray, widow, 
the careful, tender mother of 
many children, one of whom 
alone had the misfortune to sur- 
vive her. She died March 11, 
1753, aged 67.” 

Gray himself died in July, 1771; 
and in his will he left explicit in- 
structions that his body was to be 
“deposited in the vault made by 
my late dear mother in the 
churchyard of Stoke Poges, near 
Slough in Buckinghamshire, by 
her remains.” Of course this wish STOKE COURT. 
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church, however, close by, there is a 
stone which reads: ; 

“Opposite to this stone, in the same 
tomb upon which he has so feelingly 
recorded his grief at the loss of a be- 
loved parent, are deposited the re- 
mains of Thomas Gray, the author 
of the Elegy written in a Coun- 
try Churchyard. He was_ buried 
August 6th, 1771.” 
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Mother.” The cost of this monument 
and the stone in the church wall was 
generously borne by Mr. John Penn, 
a grandson of the William Penn who 
founded Pennsylvania. At the time 
of their erection, and indeed for some 
thirty years before, Stoke Poges 
manor was in the possession of the 
Penn family, the estate having been 








monument to the poet 





in the field adjoining 
the churchyard on the 
east. This takes the 
form of a massive ceno- 
taph, and upon the four 
sides of the pedestal 
there are various in- 
scriptions. 





There is, however, a 
| 
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Three of | 
















































THE POET’S STUDY 
AT STOKE COURT. 


purchased by 
Thomas Penn, the 
son of William 
Penn, in 1760. 
One other asso- 
ciation of Gray 
with Stoke Poges 

















has still to be men- 











GRAY’S BEDROOM AT STOKE COURT. 


the inscriptions are quotations from 
the poet’s verse; the fourth records 
that-“This Monument, in honour of 
Thomas Gray, was erected A. D. 
1799, among the scenes celebrated by 
that great Lyric and Elegiac Poet. 
He died July 31, 1771, and lies un- 
noted, in the churchyard adjoining, 
under the tombstone on which he pi- 
ously and pathetically recorded the 
interment of his Aunt and lamented 


tioned. Before the 
Elegy was printed 
Horace Walpole 
appears to have handed it about 
in manuscript form; and one copy 
was seen by Lady Cobham, who 
was then residing at Stoke Poges 
Manor House. By and by the lady 
was surprised to learn that the author 
was living in the same parish; and she 
gladly availed herself of the services 
of two visitors to secure his acquaint- 
ance. These visitors, who were ladies, 
set off one day across the fields to the 
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farmhouse at 
West End, and, 
not finding the 
poet at home, 
left such a mes- 
sage as made it 
compulsory on 
him to return 
the call. Out of 
this incident, 
and descriptive 
of it, grew 
Gray’s humor- 
ous poem en- 
titled “A Long 
Story,” the clos- 
ing scene of 
which is laid in 
the Manor 
House. 

It will be seen, then, how rich is the 
parish of Stoke Poges in associations 
with the memory of Gray. From early 
boyhood to ripe manhood these peace- 
ful fields and lanes often filled his vis- 
ion and ministered to his pensive 
spirit the tender balm of nature’s 
sweetest comfort. Here, too, he ex- 
perienced that love of kindred which 
was in part denied him in his own 
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home, spending 
those “quiet au- 


tumn days of 
every year so 
peacefully in 


loving and be- 
ing loved by 
these three 
placid old ladies 
at Stoke, in a 
warm atmos- 
phere of musk 
and pot-pourri.” 

The memory 
of Gray _ per- 
vades all the re- 
gion almost as 
much as_ the 
memory of 
Shakespeare 
pervades Stratford or the memory of 
Wordsworth pervades Rydal Mount 
and Grasmere. Whichever way the eye 
turns in all the country between Wind- 
sor and Stoke Poges there is in every 
place something that suggests chap- 
ters in Gray’s life or famous and be- 
loved lines from his poems; and the 
landscape in which so much of his life 
was set and with which so many of his 
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LOVE AND LIFE. 


works are associated, is one whose 
whole tone and character seem pecu- 
liarly in harmony with his own genius. 

But it is in the quiet churchyard that 
the memory of the poet lives in its 
greatest intensity. So long as the 
pathos of lowly life appeals to the 
heart, so long as there is a soul not 
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days spent in the “cool sequestered 
vale of life,” so long as the tender im- 
ages of fading day and unavailing re- 
minders of the dead have power to 
move the spirit,—so long will this 
God’s Acre keep green the memory 
of that poet whose verse abounds 
with “sentiments to which every 





wholly lost to the charm of peaceful bosom returns an echo.” 





THE POET’S TOMB IN STOKE POGES CHURCHYARD. 


LOVE AND LIFE. 


By Helen M. Richardson. 


OVE dropped my hand; my heart cried out in pain: 
“Ah, do not leave me, I have naught but thee!” 
Yet Love unheeding turned not back again; 

I stood alone, unfettered, sad, and — free. 


Life took the hand Love cared not to enfold. 
“TI offer greater gifts than Love,” she cried; 
“Not one, but many — yours to take and hold.” 
And yet I bowed my head, unsatisfied. 
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By William H. Stone. 


Illustrated from photographs made along the old roads. 


HE dew had not gone from the 
grass nor the fragrance and 


freshness from the bright May 
morning when I turned into the old 





road. It had been located a hundred 
and twenty-one years before. 

“Then Laid out by the Proprietors 
Committee a Certain Highway on the 
East Side the Mountain Beginning at 
the South Line of the Town a Little 
South of the Dweling House of Ben- 


ajah Taylor in the Third Range 
Leading North West wardly by 
trees marked with four Noches 


and Leading to and by the House 
of Josiah Kilburn in the Second 
Range thence Northwardly by 
trees Marked till 


Highway is Laid four Rods Wide 
and to be and Remain an oppen and 
Publick Highway.” 

It became the principal highway of 
the town, a part of the old 
“County Road.” But now a little 
stream issuing from a spring in 
the hillside meandered down the 
oozy roadway at its own sweet 
will, undisturbed by the road- 
master; and a little farther on 
slender poles, weather-stained 
and with thin bark hanging in 
strips, stretching across. the 
roadway between tall mortised 
posts, said plainly, “No thor- 
oughfare.” Apple trees, masses 
of pink and white, were arched 
overhead; and through the bordering 
trees, over a stone wallononeside and 
a brush fence on the other, I could see 
the white bloom in the orchards. As 
the road began to ascend the hill, 
rough, gray stones protruded among 
the grass and gravel; and beyond the 
bars the wall had faller in places, leav- 
ing the road open to a pasture that, 
set with young pines mottled by the 
light new growth at the ends of the 
branches, stretched upwards to a wood 
radiantly golden as the morning sun 





it falls in the Di- 
vidint Line of the 
Second and third- 
Ranges and then 
to be one Moyety 
on the one Side 


and the other 
Moyety on the 
other Side Sd. 


Line till it Coms 
to the North Side 
of the Sixty 
acre Lotts Said 
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streamed through the young foliage. 
On the other side was a green-gray 
pasture slope with noble sugar maples 
and young pines, its farther part out- 
lined against the clear spring sky, on 
which a low wild growth was pro- 
jected in brown. A brook of spark- 
ling water crossed the road with a 
cheerful gurgle, the stones in its bed 
varnished by the clear water. A little 
island was populous 
with blue violets, and 
the bank of the stream 
was gay with tiny blu- 
ets, white violets, and 
dandelion blossoms. 
Swamp maples near by 
were great masses of 
red, the winged fruits 
quite overpowering the 
green of the leaves. 

So I wan- 
dered along 
the old 
grass- 
grown 
road, by 
damp spots 
where the 
dark soil 
was deep- 
trodden by 
cattle, and 
along cow- 
paths 
which here 
and_ there 
were worn 
through 
the grass 
at the side 
of the road- 
way, and 
then the road ran steeply up through a 
little valley in whose bottom a stream 
babbled musically, which I could see 
coming over the rocks farther up, with 
a cool and pleasant sound. There was 
a luxuriant wood on the upper side of 
the road. Close at hand were great 
rocks sparkling with bits of mica or 
trickling streams of water, or speckled 
dark with lichens and deeply shaded 
by the forest. How sweet was the 
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wild-wood fragrance, how tender the 
green of the grass, all starred with 
strawberry blossoms, how shining the 
leaves of the white-stemmed birches! 
How the birds sang! 

Soon the road entered a damp, 
shady wood sprouting with rolled-up 
woolly osmunda ferns, and rank with 
vegetation, where birches and maples 
crowded upon the hemlocks, and 
where herb- 
aceous 
plants bat- 
tened on 
the remains 
of former 
growths. 


The _ thick- 
ets had 
begun to 
press close 
upon the 


narrowed 
roadway 


before it 
turned a lit- 
tle to the 
left and, 
now high 
upon the 
hills, again 


infringed 
upon the pasture lands. I 
could see for twenty miles 
to the south, over the great 
valley to the misty hills, 
which, clothed in perpetual 
forests, rose shadowy to 
meet an overhanging band 
of warm, gray-white 


clouds. 

The brook that I had 

followed up the valley 
came laughing from the shady 
pine-carpeted wood, and I left 


its music with regret. The grass- 
grown road ran along beside a stone 
wall whose quartz stones gleamed 
clean and white among gray, weather- 
stained ones; and after a time hem- 
locks and sprouting swamp-maples 
pressed so close upon it as to leave 
only a narrow path among them 
Here the grass could not grow, and 
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the leaves lay thick and brown and 
crisp along the path. The stone wall 
now gave place to a straggling fence 
made with poles running between 
stakes driven in the ground and 
crossed; and this fence seemed to run 
across the indistinct path, and beyond 
was so dense a growth of pine-saplings 
that I feared I should not be able to 
trace the old road farther. 

There were, however, faint traces of 
a road running by a maple orchard 
and over the brow of the hill that had 
been to the west of the valley through 
which I had ascended. So climbing 
the fence I followed the ill-defined 
track to the brow 
of the hill. Before 
me a forest scarce- 
ly broken by 
woodmen’s  clear- 
ings was variegat- 
ed by all the tints 
of May. In the 
forest, dark-green, 
almost black, 
spruces rose tall 
and svmmetrical. 
Then there were 
the lighter greens 
of the pines and 
dashes of red from 
the maples and 
through all the 
golden gleam of 
ashes and_ oaks. 





| Above the gay, mottled for- 
est, across a wide interven- 
ing valley, was a range of 
dark hills, and above the 
hills miles away a stern and 
mighty mountain dominat- 
ing all the scene. Its pas- 
ture lands and forests and 
barren summit were but 
faint variations of color, as 
seen through the morning 
haze. There was little per- 
spective to its slope, and it 
seemed to rise a mighty, 
sheer, gray wall against the 
whitish fog clouds beyond. 
Farther to the right, over 
and through the noble 
sugar maples that stood adown 
the slope, great rounded masses 
of cleanest verdure, I could see 
the spreading white heads of the apple 
trees set among the greens. Still 
farther to the right I saw the roofs of 
buildings shining in the sun, in the 
valley below, and then more apple 
bloom; beyond, down on the plain that 
lay stretched out long and wide, houses 
and trees and green meadows were 
basking in the sunshine: and still be- 
yond were more mountains in the haze. 
Soft, foaming clouds were along the 
horizon above the mountains. Nearer 
on the slope of the pasture the leaves 
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rustled on the trees as the elated wind 
swept up the hillside. 

A rock pasture it was, all set with 
gray boulders and mottled with grass 








and ferns. As I turned my eyes from 
the abounding luxuriance of nature 
that was spread before me, I was sur- 
prised to see but a few rods down the 
slope what seemed 





77 
faced and broken. Another stone 
had at the top “Memento Mori” 


and a face with wings in place of ears, 
an abbreviated angel apparently. The 


inscription 


‘ 


was: 
‘In| Memory of 
Revnd Josiah Kil- 
bourn who was 
Minister of Ches- 
terfield in ye Bay 
State he Decd 
Sept. ye 24th, 
1781, in ye 29th 
year of his Age;” 
and below: “He 
who cheapens life 
abates the fear of 
Death.” <A _ part 
of the inscription 
could be made out 
only with  diffi- 
culty. A third 
stone was broken off near the base 
and leaned against another whose in- 
scription was not legible. Upon it I 
read: “In Memory of Mrs. Jemima 





to be a grave-stone 
set in the rough 
pasture, the grass 
growing quite to its 
base; and_ there 
seemed to be other 
stones overthrown 
near by. Going to 
the stone over the 
yielding _ turfs 
where the dried 
grass sounded crisp 
beneath my feet, | 
found a_ weather- 
worn stone of dark 
slate flecked with 
yellow and_ green 
lichens. The stone 
inclined edgewise 
very much, and a 
conventional weep- 
ing branch wasat the top. I could read 
the inscription, and date, 1791. Some 
long spears of grass pressed close 
against it, as if to shield it from the 
ruin that had overthrown the other 
stones that were scattered about de- 











Wife of Mr. Ebenr Kil- 
She Decd June ve 25th 1765 
Frag- 


Kilbourn ye 
bourn. 
in ye 2Ist vear of her Age.” 
ments of other stones protruded from 
the sod, and others or portions of 


them lay flat on the ground. On one 
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stone in large characters, within an 
elaborate border, was the maker’s 


name and the 
price of the 
stone, seven 
dollars. 

The earliest 
date upon the 
stone carried 
my thoughts / 
back to a time // 
when the hills 
about were 
part of a royal 
province, when 
the primeval 
forest that then 
covered them 
had only just 
begun to fall 
before the _ settlers’ 
axe. Who was this 
Jemima Kilbourn, 
who was laid here 
in a_ solitary grave 
sO many years ago? 


Neglected as is her last resting place, 
something of her history is still pre- 


served. Jemima Ford, afterward 
Jemima Kilbourn, belonged, it 1s 
said, to one of the wealthiest fam- 
ilies in Connecticut — from which 
colony many of the early settlers 
of southwestern New Hampshire 
came. Her future husband's 
father, in business with her 
grandfather, had there acquired 
considerable wealth. Desirous 
of becoming a large landed 
proprietor, he sent men _ up 
here into what was then a 






wilderness to look over the 
ground. Here the agent of a land 
speculator got them bewildered in 
the woods, and kept them wander- 
ing for several days over the level 
land that lies along the river. 
Upon returning to Connecticut 
they reported to Mr. Kilbourn 
that the township was very level 
and free from stones. Influenced 
by this report, the elder Kilbourn 
joined with others in the purchase 
of eighteen thousand acres of land 
in this region. This was in 1761. In 
the fall of the next year, or earlier, he 
came to_ his 
purchase with 
his son Ebe- 
nezer; and 
they spent the 
next winter 
and the sum- 
mer following 
in clearing the 
land, building 
a barn and pre- 
paring a cabin 
for their fam- 
ilies. The next 
winter they 

were in 


Con- 

xe. necti- 
ge a: cut, but 
ee in the 
F : spring 

of 1764 

return- 


ed with 
their families— Ebenezer and_ Je- 
mima Ford having been recently mar- 
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ried — and with a 
large number of 
cattle and _ sheep 
and several horses. 
They are supposed 
to have been the 
first settlers in the 
town. A grant of 
the township had 
several years before 
been made to resi- 
dents of Massachu- 
setts; but, princi- 
pally because of 
danger of Indian 
attacks during the 
French and Indian war, which ended 
only a year or two before the 
Kilbourns began to clear their land, 
none of the grantees had settled upon 
the land conveyed. The Kilbourns’ 
cabin, sheltered by the hills and near 






a little brook, stood in the valley that 
lies just below the old burying-ground. 
On the plain a few miles to the south 
of it the monotony of the wild forest 
was broken by scanty clearings; to 
the north a sea of wilderness stretched 
away, tossed into huge billows of in- 
terminable greens. There are tradi- 
tions of hardships endured by the 
Kilbourns during their frontier life. 





During the first winter when the two 
men lived alone in the wilderness, 
they are said to have come short of 
provisions and to have been in danger 
of starvation. Ebenezer Kilbourn’s 
young wife was not able long to en- 
dure the exposures 
of her new home. 
She died only a little 
more than a year 
after her marriage; 
and on one June 
day when on the 
forest around the 
tender adolescence 
of spring had just 
passed into the ma- 
turity of summer, 
she was laid in a 
lonely grave in a 
forest clearing on 
the ragged edge of 
, the wilderness. 

A few years after 
removing from Connecticut the 
Kilbourns built a frame house, 
the first in town, a little way 
from the cabin and only a few 
rods from the entrance to the old road 
up which I had come. Ebenezer 
served as lieutenant in the Revolu- 
tionary army. He had married again; 
and his wife was left at the house with 
four young children, a blind girl, her 
husband’s father, now a helpless old 
man, and a large number of cattle and 
sheep to care for, with only the help 
of two large dogs, which had been 
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its original loca- 
tion, then in use as 
a sugar house. The 
frame of huge oak 
timbers was visible 
and showed the 
shape of the rooms 
and the immense 
size of the chim- 
ney. 

Once more I] 
looked over the 
forest, green and 
golden, the bloom- 

















ing orchards, the 
grassy fields and 


trained to drive cattle and which were — the hazy mountains, and then resumed 
a protection against wild beasts. It is my wanderings. Decrepit apple trees, 
said that, on being suddenly ordered not too old, however, to bloom in May, 


to march, 
Lieutenant 
Kilbourn’s 
company 
gathered at 
his house. 
Having 
found that 
many of his 
men had not 
neces sary 
pro visions, 
he put two 
bushels of 
flour into 
kneading 





were a little 
way from the 
sadly neg- 
lected bury- 
ing ground, 
and there 
seemed to be 
the ruins of a 
house near 
them; but on 
getting to 
the spot I 
found that 
little besides 
a depres- 
sion in the 


troughs, heated two large brick ovens, ground and a confused heap of 
and started fires in all the fireplaces. stones was left of what was once a 
His wife prepared the bread, and what home. Not a scrap of timber was to 


she could 


bake in the ovens 
she set around 
In 
a short time the | 
men ate hurried- | 
ly from long || 
tables inthe yard, | 
in | 
their knapsacks — || 
left, 

marched away. || 
the || 
house could have _ || 
been seen a few 


the fireplace. 


and, taking 
what was 


A part of 


years ago 


near 9 (X—_—-—— - = = =| 
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be seen, and only a few bricks were to 
be found, and they were mostly buried 
in the sod. What a wealth of shade 
was in the maple orchard, where the 
great trees throw their leafy boughs 
over the greensward dotted with 
strawberry blossoms and dandelions! 

When I got back into the road 
which I had followed up in the morn- 
ing, | found it so nearly obliterated 
by the growth of low pines at the point 
where I came back to it that 1 had 
doubt as to which way I should go. 
Sut upon a low hill ahead I saw a 
clearing set with apple trees, and 
among them, rising like some monu- 
ment, a great pile of stones; so I went 
to the field and up over the velvety 
greensward, where cool, dark shadows 
were under the apple trees and beauty 
upon them. I came first to an old 
well, now covered; and, peering in, I 
saw the clouds and sky imprisoned 
far down in the earth. The pile of 
stones proved to be a chimney, — and 
what a chimney it was! Its top had 
fallen, but at the base it was seven or 
eight feet square. It was built of 
rather small, flat stones laid in clay. 























Near the chimney were what appeared 
to have been a walled barnyard, the 
remains of a barn foundation, and one 
great mortised beam. There was a 
walled terrace about the cellar hole, 
and in the hole, 








now choked with 











stones, some low 
trees and_ elder- 
bushes were grow- 
ing. Just outside 
the terrace wall 
there were ancient- 
looking currant 
bushes and rhubarb 
plants, — former 
| dependents of man, 
| now, undefended, 
| sorely pressed by 
the all-encroaching 
grass,—and a 
thicket of raspberry 

















bushes; and_ be- 





One fireplace, its roof supported by a 
large wooden beam partly burned, was 
still undisturbed; and on each of two 
other sides of the chimney there 
seemed to have been a large fireplace, 
now ruined and filled with stones. 


tween the chimney 
and the former barnyard were great 
thrifty beds of smooth, thick-leaved 
live-for-ever. There were great clean- 
washed rocks close by; and the fields 
were free of stones, which had been 
piled upon the walls or in great heaps, 
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flat and half buried 














in dry leaves and 
withered ferns, on 
the other, that I 
was in the old road 
again. The road 
closely pressed by 
the forest ran be- 
neath the cool 
shade of hemlocks 
down into a valley 
all shut in by the 
hills) Over the 
tree-tops I could 
see a sad wound 
made ahead in the 
bright forest by 














which are to stand maybe for centuries 
as memorials of days of tiresome la- 
bors. 

Once, I doubt not, there was litter 
enough about this spot. The soil was 
long vexed by the plow and hoe; and 
there were unsightly heaps and 
ragged footpaths in the grass. But 
left to herself Nature had scoured the 
rocks and sent up the grass every- 
where. She had set about slowly 
converting the great timber into 
mould for grass to grow upon, and 
for the meantime had painted it a soft, 
unobtrusive gray. She had partly 
filled the stiff rectangular cellar-hole 
with picturesque heaps of stones, and 
cast over it a drapery of graceful 
shrubbery. How calm and peaceful 
the old farm lay, flooded with 
the warm noonday sunshine! 
For miles and miles along the 
horizon, to the south and west, 
the mountains were ranged in 
gentle undulations or swelled 
up to noble forms. 

Then I went in search of the 
old road down a grassy lane 
bordered by birches and an 
apple tree that was all pink and 
white buds, with scarcely an ex- 
panded flower. Climbing over 
some half decayed rails at the 
foot of the lane, I judged from 
a stone-wall on one side and the 
vestiges of a fence, now lying 


wood-cutters, but 
beyond were more grass lands and ap- 
ple bloom. Great thunder-heads were 
majestically riding over the hill ahead, 
their snowy fronts glorious in the sun- 
light as they foamed into the azure. 
The road, now smooth and grassy, 
with a well-trodden pathway in it, 
kept still down and crossed a brook, 
where the cool, clear water fell over 
the mossy stones, and climbed a 
grassy slope beneath pines, where a 
partridge scurried across the road 
and where the deep shade was refresh- 
ing. 

Passing through a kind of gateway 
where the logs that had continued the 
fence and crossed the road were 
thrown to one side, I seemed to be ap- 
proaching a residence; for the fields 
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were smooth beyond and the walls 
were piled high with stones. But 
when I had climbed to where the 
house had stood, I found that it 
had become a fallen ruiv. Seat- 
ing myself on a mortised sill that 
still remained in place, I could look 
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spears of grass grew up between and 
waved over them. Studs and joists, 
laths and shingles were scattered 
about in sad confusion. 

It is interesting to call to mind 
the history of one of these old aban- 
doned New Hampshire farms. 

For years and 
years,—who 





























| shall say how 
many, — before 
white men came 
to this new 
world, these val- 
leys had been 
filled, and these 
hills covered by 
the dense prime- 
val forest. To 
the forest the 
seasonshad come 











down the valley 
and over to the 
hills faraway. A 
more beautiful af- 
ternoon could 
hardly have been. 
The leaves and 
branches were all 
rustling and wav- 
ing in the woods 
around as the re- 
freshing breeze 
swept up the val- 
ley. A yellow but- 
terily went zigzagging over the em- 
erald grass; and the sun poured 
through the translucent oak leaves, 
making trees near by great masses of 
leafy sunshine. On one hand was a 
hill with low trees and bushes scat- 
tered over its slope, on the other was 
the beautiful forest. One side of the 
house lay flat on the grass, its timbers 
all exposed, like the bleaching skel- 
eton of some great animal. Long 









and gone. 
ran joyfully down to join the swollen 


In spring purling rills 


brooks that flowed by 
banks or by drifts of melting 
snow. By the streams alders length- 
ened their stiff, brown catkins into 
swaying, tawny pendants. Willows 
were decked in downy _ white, 
and then in gold. Swamp maples be- 
came great masses of red flowers. 
From the varnished buds of aspens the 


leaf-strewn 
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crimson masses of 
stamens protrud- 
ed; and, when 
these had length- 
ened and _ faded, 
the trees stood 
in the bare woods 
like clouds of ris- 
ing smoke. Then 
fresh young leaves 
came on the branches. 


Birches with 
delicate foliage were hung with long 
golden tassels. The leaves grew apace, 
and imparted to the old forest a variety 


of tints rivaled only 
by that of autumn. 


out; and then the more uniform 
green of summer was over the 
forest. In the damp, umbrageous 
wood old tree-trunks were turn- 
ing to mould to furnish nourishment 
for the saplings that struggled up- 
ward to the light above. Some were 
moss-covered, and perchance half hid- 
den by a-straggling growth of hobble- 
bushes. From the white trunks of 
birches the papery bark hung in great 
sheets that flapped in the winds. Dead 
trees crowded out in the race stood 
ready to fall, or were supported by the 
arms of sturdier brethren. Huge 
trunks lay prostrate, with great gaunt 
arms thrown up as if in agony at their 
doom. Soft beds 
of moss and del- 
icate vines were 
under the trees. 
By running 
streams and on 
rocky ledges, 
clumps. of 
small mountain 
maples bore 
their dense 
racemes of 
white flowers. 
In swamps were 


white-blossomed viburnums; and 


by the margin of ponds that in 
the wilderness shimmered in the 
sun of early summer the wild aza- 








Dark spruces and 
golden oaks and 
ashes, dull° aspens 
and shining bright 
green birches, dark 
green pines and 
hemlocks, and the 
late coming whit- 
ish, woolly leaves 
of the larger aspen 
mottled the wilder- 
ness. The new 
leaves darkened as 
they matured, and 
the evergreens 
grew lighter as the 
new growth came 
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leas flamed. Where the forest was 
darkest,strange corpse plants gleamed 
among the moulding leaves pale 
and ghastly for a time, then turned 
dark and dry. The summer waned, 
and autumn came, and the wild forest 
blazed in red and yellow. ‘Then the 
fires went out, and sombre, hues. were 
over all the land. The leaves fell 
from the trees, floating down in zig- 
zag courses or borne away by furious 
winds. Then the winter came; but 
the winter sun did not look down, as 
now, on fields of dazzling white, but 
on sombre-green and gray-brown for- 
ests. Only on the lofty mountain top, 
or where the river wound among the 
trees, or where the marshy meadow or 
frozen pond was set in the far-spread- 
ing forest, could you have seen a 
broad expanse of snowy whiteness. 

Thus the ancient forest measured 
off the years. Silent it was, for the 
most part, save for the sounds of run- 
ning water, or the undulating murmur 
of the wind in the tree-tops. Some- 
times, had we been there, we might 
have heard the cry of a jay or the 
chirping of a squirrel, or the tapping 
of a woodpecker; sometimes the dry 
twigs must have snapped when a 
shaggy bear shuffled through the for- 
est; sometimes there might have come 
to. our ears the horrible howling of 
wolves. 

Of human inhabitants, in latter 
times, these hills had few or none; but 
to the east and south there dwelt In- 
dian tribes that maintained themselves 
by hunting and fishing and by a 
stinted cultivation carried on among 
dead, girdled trees that rose gaunt 
and wind-broken in the green wilder- 
ness. At length Englishmen came 
from over the ‘sea and settled along 
the sea-coast, and began to cut down 
the forest, to burn it, and slowly, very 
slowly, to drive back the wilderness, 
destroving the hunting grounds of the 
Indians. After a time, embittered by 
the encroachments of the English, the 
natives closed in fearful warfare with 
them. Overpowered in this, many of 
them withdrew away to the north, 
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there to nourish their hatred for the 


victors. There, along the great river 
that flowed from the inland seas, 


Frenchmen had planted themselves, 
rivals of the English for the trade with 
the Indians and for the possession of 
the country. They gathered the fugi- 
tive Indians in missions about them 
and made them allies in war on the 
English. Urged on by the French, 
the savages again brought the horrors 
of Indian warfare upon New England. 
Accoutred for war, perhaps led by 
some Frenchman, they filed through 
the New Hampshire wilderness to 
pounce from the forest like a panther 
upon lonely farm-houses and frontier 
settlements. Fortified houses were 
assaulted and their inmates slain. 
Men about their work were shot down 
or taken captive by skulking Indians; 
children at play were carried off; cat- 
tle were killed. Sleeping villagers 
woke to find themselves the captives 
of savages, to see their homes burnt, 
their friends slain. Captives were tor- 
tured, women and children forced to 
endure terrible marches through the 
snow-covered wilderness. The infirm 
were struck down, children had their 
brains dashed out before their 
mothers’ eyes. 

Troops went out from the English 
settlements, perhaps to traverse the 
vast and rugged New Hampshire wil- 
derness without being able to discover 
the wily foe, perhaps to destroy some 
deserted Indian village, perhaps to fa! 
before some Indian ambush, perhaps, 
besieged on the shore of some lonely 
pond in the northern wilderness, to 
fight a desperate battle with savage 
foes and then, leaving wounded men 
to die in the unpitying forest, to 
struggle through weary miles of wil- 
derness to the settlements, or to fall 
exhausted by the way. 

So, with intervals of peace, nearly 
three quarters of a century passed. 
There was little to induce men to leave 
the less exposed colonies below and 
make homes in the New Hampshire 
wilderness. Families that in an inter- 
val of peace sat down among these 
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hills, on the renewal of hostilities fled, 
burying such of their property as they 
could not carry away on horseback or 
leaving it a prey to the enemy. But 
at last the decisive struggle for do- 
minion came. Wolfe died victorious; 
Canada was conquered. Now captives 
returned and joyfully greeted friends 
from whom they had been long sep- 
arated. Now the wilderness might be 
settled without fear of Indian forays. 

Chuk—chuk—chuk! What sounds 
are these that break the stillness of 
the forest? Chuk—chuk—crash! Day 
after day the uxe is plied; tree after 
tree comes crashing down. Trom 
some straight trunks the settler built 
a cabin. Great columns of smoke 
rose high above the clearings or 
driited dense before the wind. At 
night fitful fires glowed red in the 
smoky atmosphere, and for weeks the 
air was heavy with the smell of burn- 
ing forests. Among the blackened 
logs and stumps, in holes made in the 
loose soil and ashes, the settler planted 
corn; or wheat or rye mixed with 
grass seed was scattered on the 
ground. Where the scorched trunks 
lay scattered over the clearing grass 
seed was sown alone; and this, spring- 
ing up, made pasturage. Quick- 
growing stalks of fireweed sprang up 
in the burnt lands and were cut down, 
or, undestroyed, grew to man’s height, 
injuring the crops. Then fields of 
waving grain grew rank in the accu- 
mulated mould, and in turn gave place 
to mowing. Where the unconsumed 
trunks lay among the stones and 
stumps cattle grazed in the lush grass, 
or lay in the shade of the bordering 
forest. 

So, where the old forest had stood 
fields of grain and grass spread over 
the hills. Fences were made, barns 
raised; orchards were planted; stones 
gathered into heaps or piled into en- 
during walls. In place of the log 
cabin a commodious house was built. 
Years passed. The royal province of 
New Hampshire became the State of 
New Hampshire. The early settlers 
died; another generation passed and 
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yet another; but the old house still 
stood, — yet all deserted now. Old 
men had died or become too feeble to 
labor, and there had been none to take 
their places. It took nearly a century 
and a half to settle sparsely the hun- 
dred miles of wilderness between the 
old house and the sea. Events have 
moved faster in the century and a 
quarter since. Great cities have risen 
a thousand miles to the west, and the 
tide of emigration has flowed quite 
across the continent. Railroads have 
been built, bringing the products of 
the deep-soiled prairies to the East; 
and these old farms, grown sterile, are 
abandoned now. 

For a time the old house stood 
unrepaired. Its sides grew more 
weather-beaten; its shingles curled up: 
its windows became empty of glass. 
You might have wandered, unan- 
nounced and unquestioned, in at va- 
cant doorways and through deserted 
chambers, meeting none but such as 
your imagination summoned from the 
past. Unlatched doors slammed 
mournfully and sent weird sounds 
echoing threugh the empty rooms. 
Rains beat in; beams rotted. At last, 
on some fearful winter night, attacked 
by roving winds, shuddering and 
groaning, the old house fell. 

The road now turned abruptly to 
the right and ran past a picturesque 
wood-cutter’s shanty with wide, 
ragged eaves. Dry brush was heaped 
against the north side, where green 
boughs had been piled for protection 
against the winter winds. Soon I 
opened a high gate, balanced with 
stones on the end of a long pole and, 
passing through the door-yard of a 
farm-house, came into a traveled high- 
way. Soon, however, I found an un- 
traveled road leading through a barred 
gateway nearly opposite the farm- 
house and into a young wood that 
arched overhead, through whose leaves 
the sun poured richly, mottling the 
leaf-strewn roadway beneath. After 
going through a mowing field and 
through a wood, where there were 
many drooping, yellow, lily-like blos- 
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soms of bellworts and delicate whorl- 
leaved star-flowers, the road pitched 
down into a deep valley. 

Near the brow of the hill was the 
spot where the first meeting-house in 
the town had stood. The town his- 
torian, whose researches added much 
to the pleasure of my walk, says that 
in this house “the people gathered in 
time of the Revolution, to form patri- 
otic plans and to enlist for the defence 
of their country,” and that it “was 
built like an old-fashioned school- 
room, with seats raised at the back and 
sides for the singers, and boards laid 
upon movable blocks below for the 
rest of the congregation. The men 
and women sat on opposite sides fac- 
ing each other.’ The spot was quite 
overgrown by the forest. Near what 
was once the centre of the building, 
an oak tree had grown until its trunk 
was about fifteen inches through. 

Going down the hill, I could look 
far ahead and see the road running 
straight through a shady tunnel be- 
neath a lofty bank of green formed by 
the interlacing boughs of great sugar 
maples. At the foot of the hill, on a 
grassy knoll surrounded by blossom- 
ing apple trees, was a one-story wood- 
colored house, which I could see was 
vacant. The window-sashes were gone 
or broken, the roof was sadly sagged, 
the shingles had risen up, and the clap- 
boards were all awry. The old fire- 
place still stood, and the rusty crane 
was swung over the hearth, now lit- 
tered with brick and mortar. A part 
of the flooring had dropped into the 
cellar; but one room was intact, except 
that some plastering had fallen. Sad 
disorder reigned through all the 
rooms. There was a great clump of 
lilac bushes covered with purple bloom 
on one side of the grass plot in front 
of the house, and a wide-spreading 
maple on the other. It was a pleasant 
spot, where one could look over the 
deep valley and high hills beyond to 
the great mountain where now, as the 
sun lighted up its sides, the forest 
could be distinguished from the bar- 
ren rocks. Near by a little brook 


moistened the grass, and everywhere 
from the spongy turf the blue violets 
were peering. 

The house stood upon a grass- 
grown road apparently somewhat 
traveled, running at right angles with 
the one over which I had come. This 
road soon crossed a large brook that 
flowed by with an obtrusive gurgle 
and then fell with a mimic roar into a 
large pool among great fallen rocks 
overhung by trees. The shadows 
were stretched across the road, which 
ascended to the south, streaked with 
grass and wheel-marks. Not before 
had I found the ever-present apple 
blossoms so fragrant. Along the 
damp roadside, willow catkins, shed- 
ding their downy seeds, had the ap- 
pearance of large white blossoms. At 
the top of the hill, after passing two 
more spots where homes had once 
stood, I came upon the remains of two 
houses that had been taken down not 
long before, where bricks, boards and 
timbers were gathered in unpictur- 
esque piles. Great hewn beams still 
spanned one of the large cellars, sup- 
porting the ruin of bricks, boards and 
plaster. 

One unacquainted with the history 
of the house might have judged that 
others than plain, hard-working far- 
mer folks had lived here; for near the 
ruin, besides the lilacs that still bore 
their wealth of purple bloom, there 
were down in front thickets of tall rose 
bushes and copses of spireas, which 
spread into the grass and thrive and 
bloom so long after those who set 
them out are gone, and other shrubs 
and trees of species unknown to me. 
One of the houses was indeed some- 
what famous in its day and was known 
as the old “Fish Place.” It had stood 
upon a “minister lot,” a part of the 
share of land set apart by the town’s 
charter for the “first Settled minister 
of the Gospel.” The Rev. Elisha 
Fish, a graduate of Harvard, who with 
his wife, a sister of the poet Bryant’s 
mother, had come from Massachu- 
setts, built the house in 1794. Here 
he lived for many years, and here he 
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died. He was the first minister settled 
by the town, — in those days the min- 
ister was employed by the town and 
supported by taxes, — and was voted 
“Fifty Pounds to rise with the levy of 
sd town to Sixty pounds lawful 
money for his annual Salary.” 

Now about the ruins of the house 
the grass was growing rank. A tall 
larch tree supported an aged grape 
vine whose matted tangles had 
dragged the lower branches of the tree 
almost to the ground. 

Soon the sun went down behind the 
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western forest on the hill above, and 
the shadows ran far out into the valley 
below. That evening my way led 
over another old, discontinued road 
that ran for three or four miles 
through the woods, with here and 
there an overgrown clearing. Pros- 
trate trees were across the path, and 
in the dark I could see the cherry 
blossoms gleaming white in the thick- 
ets. A nighthawk fell overhead; 
whip-poor-wills called to one another, 
and from the wood came the sweet 
notes of a thrush. 


A NEW “TWICE-TOLD TALE,” BY NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. 


By DP. aes 


)N the years that succeeded Haw- 
thorne’s graduation at Bowdoin 
College, he was most industrious 
* in authorship, but with no success, 
* and the tales he then wrote he was 
careful to suppress in after days,— 
with a few exceptions. He left col- 





lege in 1825, returned to Sa- 
lem, where he led a very se- 
cluded life, and in 1828 published 


his first novel, Fanshawe, which had no 
purchasers, and was so completely de- 
stroyed by the author, in its sheets, that 
no more than ten copies have ever been 
found of the original edition. The same 
fate attended, even in manuscript some of 
the short tales and sketches of Hawthorne, 
written before 1829, when they seem to 
have been put into the hands of a printer 
for publication, but were withdrawn 
long afterward and burned. In the mean- 
time, however, there had appeared on the 
scene the first real appreciator and patron 
of Hawthorne, outside of his own family 
and college intimates, Mr. Goodrich— 
“Peter Parley’—who in 1827 began to 
prepare the first volume of that interesting 
annual, the Boston Token, in which Haw- 
thorne first won public recognition. The 
first of these annuals came out in January, 
1828;—the last was issued in 1843; and, if 
I mistake not, every one of the earlier 
volumes contained something of Haw- 
thorne’s,—but for ten years without his 
name. In the first (1828) the only sketch 


Sanborn. 


that seems to be his is the short “Adven- 
tures of a Raindrop;” the volume for the 
next year is not before me; but in 1831, 
along with his undoubted “Sights from a 
Steeple,” appeared two that no one has 
proclaimed to be Hawthorne’s and yet 
which bear his inimitable cachet. The first 
of these is that with which we are now 
concerned; it was the rough and humor- 
ous sketch which he afterwards worked up 
with so much variety in “Dr. Heidegger’s 
Experiment,” ‘‘Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,” 


“Septimius Felton,’ and “The Dolliver 
Romance.” It is called: 
Tuk Hauntep Quack: A TALE OF A 


CANAL Boat, 
By Joseph Nicholson. 


In the summer of 18— I made an 
excursion to Niagara.* At Schenec- 
tady, finding the roads nearly impass- 
able, I took passage in a canal boat for 
Utica. The weather wasdulland lower- 
ing. There were but fewpassengers on 


*It was in the late summer of 1830 that Hawthorne went 
through Utica and Rochester to Niagara, and from there 
farther west to Detroit. Sketches of different points in this 
journey were printed by him from time to time, and now 
appear in his collected works. He had previously visited 
Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket, which may account for 
his hero, in this sketch, being ascribed to that region for 
his origin. 
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board; and of those few none were suf- 
ficiently inviting in appearance to in- 
duce me to make any overtures to a 
traveling acquaintance. A stupid an- 
swer or a surly monosyllable were all 
that I got in return for the few simple 
questions I hazarded. An occasional 
drizzling rain, and the wet and slippery 
condition of the tow path, along which 
the lazy beasts that dragged the vessel 
traveled, rendered it impossible to 
vary the monotony of the scene by 
walking. I had neglected to provide 
myself with books, and as we crept 
along at the dull rate of four miles an 
hour, I soon felt the foul fiend Ennui 
coming upon me with all her power. 

“Time and the hour,” however, 
“runs through the roughest day,” and 
night at length approached. By de- 
grees the passengers, seemingly tired 
of each other’s company, began to 
creep slowlyaway totheir berths; most 
of them fortifying themselves with a 
potation before resigning themselves 
to the embrace of Morpheus. One 
called fora glass of hot whiskey punch, 
because he felt cold; another took 
some brandy toddy to prevent his tak- 
ing cold; some took mint juleps; some 
gin slings; and some rum and water. 
One took his dram because he felt 
sick; another to make him sleep weil; 
and a third because he had nothing 
else to do. The last who retired from 
the cabin was an old gentleman who 
had been deeply engaged in a well- 
thumbed volume all day, and whose 
mental abstraction I had more than 
once envied. He now laid down his 
book and, pulling out a red nightcap, 
called for a pint of beer, to take the 
vapors out of his head.* 

As soon as he had left the cabin, I 
took up the volume, and found it to be 
Glanville’s marvellous book, entitled, 
The History of Witches, or the Wonders 
of the Invisible World Displayed. 1 
began to peruse it, and soon got so 
deeply interested in some of his won- 
derful narrations, that the hours 
slipped unconsciously away, and mid- 

*Note the details of this account, which have nothing to 


do with the plot, but are given because Hawthorne observed 
so closely all circumstances. 
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night found me poring half asleep over 
the pages. From this dreamy state | 
was suddenly aroused by a muttering, 
as of a suppressed voice, broken by 
groans and sounds of distress. Upon 
looking round, I saw that they pro- 
ceeded from the figure of a man en- 
veloped in a cloak, who was lying 
asleep upon one of the benches of the 
cabin, whom I had not previously no- 
ticed. I recognized him to be a young 
man with whose singular appearance 
and behavior during the day I had 
been struck. He was tall and thin in 
person, rather shabbily dressed, with 
long, lank, black hair and large gray 
eyes, which gave a visionary character 
to one of the most pallid and cadaver- 
ous countenances I had ever beheld. 
Since he had come on board he had 
appeared restless and unquiet, keep- 
ing away from the table at meal times 
and seeming averse from entering into 
conversation with the passengers. 
Once or twice, on catching my eye, 
he had slunk away, as if, conscience- 
smitten by the remembrance of some 
crime, he dreaded to meet the gaze of 
a fellow mortal. Fromthisbehavior | 
suspected that he was either a fugitive 
from justice, or else a little disordered 
in mind, and had resolved to keep my 
eye on him and observe what course he 
should take when we reached Utica. 
Supposing that the poor fellow was 
now under the influence of nightmare, 
| got up with the intention of giving 
him a shake to rouse him, when the 
words “murder,” “poison,” and others 
of extraordinary import, dropping un- 
connectedly from his lips, induced me 
to stay my hand. “Go away! go 
away!” exclaimed he, as if conscious 
of my approach, but mistaking me for 
another. “Why do you continue to 
torment me? If I did poison you, | 
didn’t mean to do it, and they can’t 
make that out more than man- 
slaughter. Besides, what’s the use of 
haunting me now? Ain’t I going to 
give myself up, and tell all? Begone, 
I say, you bloody old hag, begone!” 
Here the bands of slumber were 
broken by the intensity of his feelings, 
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and with a wild expression of counte- 
nance and a frame shaking with emo- 
tion, he started from the bench and 
stood trembling before me. 

Though convinced that he was a 
criminal, I could not help pitying him 
from the forlorn appearance he now 
exhibited. As soon as he had col- 
lected his wandering ideas, it seemed 
as if he read in my countenance the 
mingled sentiments of pity and abhor- 
rence with which I regarded him. 
Looking anxiously around, and seeing 
that we were alone, he drew the corner 
of the bench towards me, and sitting 
down, with an apparent effort to com- 
mand his feelings, thus addressed me. 
His tone of voice was calm and dis- 
tinct; and his countenance, though 
deadly pale, was composed. 

“T see, sir, that from what I am con- 
scious of having uttered in my dis- 
turbed sleep, you suspect me of some 
horrid crime. You are right. My 
conscience convicts me, and an awful 
nightly visitation, worse than the 
waking pangs of remorse, compels me 
to confess it. Yes, I am a murderer. 
I have been the unhappy cause of blot- 
ting out the life of a fellow being from 
the page of human existence. In these 
pallid features you may read en- 
stamped, in the same characters which 
the first murderer bore upon his brow, 
— Guilt, guilt, guilt!” 

Here the poor young man paused, 
evidently agitated by strong internal 
emotion. Collecting himself, how- 
ever, in a few moments, he thus con- 
tinued: 

“Yet still, when you have heard my 
sad story, I think you will bestow 
upon me your pity. I feel that there is 
no peace for me, until I have disbur- 
dened my mind. Your countenance 
promises sympathy. Will you listen 
to my unhappy narrative?” 

My curiosity being strongly excited 
by this strange exordium, I told him 
I was ready to hear whatever he had 
to communicate. Upon this he pro- 
ceeded as follows: 

“My name is Hippocrates Jenkins. 
I was born in Nantucket, but my father 
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emigrated to these parts when I was 
young. I grew up in one of the most 
flourishing villages on the borders of 
the canal. My father and mother 
both dying of the lake fever, I was 
bound apprentice to an eminent oper- 
ative in the boot and shoe making line, 
who had lately come from New York. 
Would that I had remained content 
with this simple and useful profession! 
Would that I had stuck to my waxed 
ends and awl, and never undertaken 
to cobble up people’s bodies! But my 
legs grew tired of being trussed be- 
neath my haunches; my _ elbows 
wearied with their monotonous mo- 
tion; my eyes became dim with gaz- 
ing forever upon the dull brick wall 
that faced our shop window; and my 
whole heart was sick of my sedentary 
and, as I foolishly deemed it, particu- 
larly mean occupation. My time was 
nearly expired, and I had _ long re- 
solved, should any opportunity offer of 
getting into any other employment, | 
would speedily embrace it. 

“IT had always entertained a predi- 
lection for the study of medicine. 
What had given my mind this bias | 
know not. Perhaps it was the perusal 
of an old volume of Dr. Buchan, over 
whose pages it was the delight of my 
youthful fancy to pore. Perhaps it 
was the oddness of my Christian cog- 
nomen, which surely was given me by 
my parents in a prophetic hour. Be 
this as it may, the summit of my 
earthly happiness was to be a doctor. 
Conceive then my delight and_ sur- 
prise, one Saturday evening, after hav- 
ing carried home a pair of new white- 
topped boots for Dr. Ephraim Rams- 
horne, who madethe cure of bodies his 
care in the village, to hear him ask me 
how I should like to be a doctor. He 
then very generously offered totake me 
as a student. From my earliest recollec- 
tions, the person and character of Dr. 
Ramshorne had been regarded by me 
with the most profound and awful ad- 
miration. Time out of mind the suc- 
cessful practitioner for many miles 
around, I had looked upon him as the 
beau ideal of a doctor — a very Apollo 
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in the healing art. When I speak of 
him, however, as the successful practi- 
tioner, I mean it not to be inferred that 
death was less busy in its doings, or 
funerals scarcer during his dynasty; 
but only that he had, by some means 
or other, contrived to force all those 
who had ventured to contest the palm 
with him to quit the field. He was 
large and robust in person, and his 
ruby visage showed that, if he grew 
fat upon drugs, it was not by swal- 
lowing them himself. It was never 
very exactly ascertained from what 
college the Doctor has received his 
diplonia; nor was he very forward to 
exhibit his credentials. When hard 
pressed, however, he would produce a 
musty old roll of parchment, with a 
red seal as broad as the palm of his 
hand, which looked as if it might have 
been the identical diploma of the 
great Boerhaave himself, and some 
cramp manuscript of a dozen pages in 
an unknown tongue, said by the Doc- 
tor to be his Greek thesis. These 
documents were enough to satisfy 
the doubts of the most sceptical. By 
the simple country people, far and 
near, the Doctor was regarded, in 
point of occult knowledge and skill, 
as a second Faustus. It is true the 
village lawyer, a rival in popularity, 
used to whisper that the Doctor’s 
Greek thesis was nothing but a bun- 
dle of prescriptions for the bots, wind- 
galls, spavins and other veterinary 
complaints, written in high Dutch by 
a Hessian horse doctor; that the di- 
ploma was all a sham, and_ that 
Ephraim was no more a doctor than 
his jackass. But these assertions were 
all put down to the score of envy on 
the part of the lawyer. Be this as it 
may, on the strength of one or two 
remarkable cures, which he was said 
to have performed, and by dint of 
wheedling some and bullying others, 
it was certain that Ramshorne had 
worked himself into a very good prac- 
tice. The Doctor united in his own 
person the attributes of apothecary 
and physician; and as he vended as 


well as prescribed his own drugs, it 
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was not his interest to stint his patients 
in their enormous boluses or nauseous 
draughts. His former medical student 
had been worried into a consumption 
over the mortar and pestle; in conse- 
quence of which he had pitched upon 
me for his successor. 

“By the kindness of a few friends, 
I was fitted out with the necessary 
requisitions for my metamorphosis. 
The Doctor required no fee, and, in 
consideration of certain little services 
to be rendered him, such as taking 
care of his horse, cleaning his boots, 
running errands, and doing little jobs 
about the house, had promised to 
board and lodge me, besides giving 
me my professional education. So, 
with a rusty suit of black and an old 
plaid cloak, behold equipped the dis- 
ciple of A£sculapius. 

“T cannot describe my elation of 
mind when I found myself fairly in- 
stalled in the Doctor’s office. Golden 
visions floated before my eyes. I fan- 
cied my fortune already made, and 
blessed my happy star that I had fallen 
under the benign influence of so muni- 
ficent a patron. 

“The Doctor’s office, as it was 
called par excellence, was a little nook 
of a room, communicating with a 
larger apartment denominated the 
shop. The paraphernalta of this latter 
place had gotten somewhat into disor- 
der since the last student had gone 
away, and I soon learned that it was to 
be my task to arrange the heteroge- 
nous mass of bottles, boxes and galli- 
pots, that were strewed about in pro- 
miscuousconfusion. In the office there 
was a greater appearance of order. 
A small regiment of musty looking 
books were drawn up in line on a 
couple of shelves, where, to judge 
from the superincumbent strata of 
dust, they appeared to have peacefully 
reposed for many years. A rickety 
wooden clock, which the Doctor had 
taken in part payment from a pedlar, 
and the vital functions of which, to 
use his own expression, had long since 
ceased to act, stood in one corner. A 
mouldy plaster bust of some unknown 
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worthy, a few bottles of nickled and 
one or two dried specimens of morbid 
anatomy, a small chest of drawers, a 
table and a couple of chairs completed 
the furniture of this sanctum. The 
single window commanded a view of 
the churchyard,* in which, it was said, 
many of the Doctor’s former patients 
were quietly slumbering. With a 
feeling of reverence I ventured to dis- 
lodge one of the dusty tomes, and be- 
gan to puzzle out the hard words with 
which it abounded; when suddenly, 
as if he had been conjured back, like 
the evil one by Cornelius Agrippa’s 
book, the Doctor made his appear- 
ance. With a gruff air he snatched 
the volume from my hands and, tell- 
ing me not to meddle with what I 
could not understand, bade me go and 
take care of his horse, and make haste 
back,as he wanted me to spread a pitch 
plaster and carry the same, with a bot- 
tle of his patent catholicon, to farmer 
Van Pelt, who had the rheumatism. 
On my return, I was ordered by Mrs. 
Ramshorne to split some wood and 
kindle a fire in the parlor, as she ex- 
pected company; after which Miss 
Euphemia Ramshorne, a sentimental 
young lady, who was as crooked in 
person and crabbed in temper as her 
own name, despatched me to the vil- 
lage circulating library, in quest of 
The Mysteries of Udolpho. 

“T soon found out that my place was 
no sinecure. The greater part of my 
time was occupied in compounding 
certain quack medicines of Rams- 
horne’s own invention, from which he 
derived great celebrity and no incon- 
siderable profit. Besides his Patent 
Catholicon and Universal Panacea, 
there was his Anti-pertusso-balsamico 
Drops, his Patent Calorific Refriger- 
ating Anodyne, and his Golden Re- 
storative of Nature. Into the business 
of compounding these and other arti- 
cles with similar high-sounding titles, 
I was gradually initiated, and soon 
acquired so much skill in their 
manipulation, that my services be- 


* This same peculiarity of situation is found in Dr. 


Grimshawe’s apartment, and in the Dolliver Romance. 


came indispensable to my master; so 
much so, that he was obliged to hire 
a little negro to take care of his horse 
and clean his boots. What chiefly 
reconciled me to the drudgery of the 
shop was the seeing how well the Doc- 
tor got paid for his villainous com- 
pounds. A mixture of a little brick 
dust, rosin and treacle, dignified with 
the title of the Antihelminthic Amal- 
gam, he sold for half a dollar; and a 
bottle of vinegar and alum, with a lit- 
tle rosewater to give it a flavor, yclept 
the Anti-scrofulous Abstergent Lo- 
tion, brought twice that sum. I 
longed for the day when I should dis- 
pense my own medicines, and in my 
hours of castle-building looked for- 
ward to fortunes far beyond those of 
the renowned Dr. Solomon. Alas! 
my fond hopes have been blighted in 
the bud. I have drunk deeply of the 
nauseous draught of adversity, and 
been forced to swallow many bitter 
pills of disappointment. 

“But I find I am beginning to smell 
of the shop. I must return to my sad 
tale. The same accident, which not 
unfrequently before had put a stop to 
the Doctor’s patients’ taking any more 
of his nostrums, at length prevented 
him from reaping any longer their 
golden harvest. One afternoon, after 
having dined with his friend, Squire 
Gobbledown, he came home, and 
complained of not feeling very well. 
By his directions, I prepared for him 
some of his Elixir Sanitatis, composed 
of brandy and bitters, of which he 
took an inordinate dose. Shortly 
after, he was seized with a fit of apo- 
plexy, and before bedtime, in spite of 
all thedrugs intheshop, which I poured 
down with unsparing hand, he had 
breathed his last. In three days, 
Ramshorne was quietly deposited in 
the churchyard, in the midst of those 
he had sent there before him. 

“Having resided with the Doctor 
for several years, I had become pretty 
well known throughout the neighbor- 
hood, particularly among the old la- 
dies, whose good graces I had always 
sedulously cultivated. I accordingly 
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resolved to commence quacking — I 
mean practising —on my own ac- 
count. Having obtained my late mas- 
ter’s stock of drugs from his widow at 
an easy rate, and displaying my own 
name in golden letters as his suc- 
cessor, to work I went, with the inter- 
nal resolve that where Ramshorne had 
given one dose, I would give six. For 
a time Fortune seemed to smile upon 
me, and everything went on well. All 
the old women were loud in sounding 
my praises, far and near. The medica- 
ments of my master continued to be 
in demand; and treacle, brick dust 
and alum came to a good market. 
Some drawbacks, however, I  oc- 
casionally met with. Having pur- 
chased the patent right of one 
of Thomson’s steam baths, in my first 
experiment I came near flaying alive 
a rheumatic tanner, who had submit- 
tel himself to the operation. By an 
unfortunate mistake in regulating the 
steam, he was nearly parboiled; and it 
was supposed that the thickness of his 
hide alone preserved his vitals unin- 
jured. I was myself threatened with 
the fate of Marsyas, by the enraged 
sufferer, which he was happily pre- 
vented from attempting to inflict by a 
return of his malady, which has never 
since left him. I, however, after this 
gave up steaming, and confined my- 
self to regular practice. 

“At length, either the charm of nov- 
elty wearing off, or people beginning 
to discover the inefficiency of the old 
nostrums, I was obliged to exert my 
wit to invent new ones. These I gen- 
erally took the precaution to try upon 
cats or dogs before using them upon 
the human system. They were, how- 
ever, mostly of an innocent nature, 
and I satisfied my conscience with the 
reflection that, if they did no good, 
they could at least do no harm. Hap- 
py would it have been for me, could 
I always have done thus. Meeting 
with success in my first efforts, I by 
degrees ventured upon more active 
ingredients. At length, in an evil 
hour, I invented a curious mixture, 
composed of forty-nine different arti- 


cles. This I dubbed in high-flowing 
terms, “The Antidote to Death, or the 
Eternal Elixir of Longevity,’ know- 
ing full well that, though a rose might 
smell as sweet by any other name, yet 
would not my drugs find as good a 
sale under a more humble title. This 
cursed compound proved the antidote 
to all my hopes of success. Besides 
forcing me to quit the village in a con- 
founded hurry, it has embittered my 
life ever since, and reduced me to the 
ragged and miserable plight in which 
you see me. 

“I dare say you have met with that 
species of old women, so frequent in 
all country towns, who, seeming to 
have outlived the common enjoy- 
ments of life and outworn the ordi- 
nary sources of excitement, seek fresh 
stimulus in scenes of distress, and ap- 
pear to take a morbid pleasure in be- 
holding the varieties of human suffer- 
ing and misery. One of the most 
noted characters in the village was an 
old beldam of this description. Gran- 
ny Gordon (so she was familiarly 
called) was the rib of the village Vul- 
can, and the din of her eternal tongue 
was only equalled by the ringing of 
her husband’s anvil. Thin and with- 
ered away in person and redolent with 
snuff, she bore no small resemblance 
to a newly exhumed mummy, and to 
all appearance promised to last as 
long as one of those ancient dames of 
Egypt. Not a death, a burial, a fit of 
sickness, a casualty, nor any of the 
common calamities of life ever oc- 
curred in the vicinity, but Granny 
Gordon made it her especial business 
to be present. Wrapped in an old 
scarlet cloak —that hideous cloak! 
the thought of it makes me shudder — 
she might be seen hovering about the 
dwelling of the sick. Watching her 
opportunity, she would make her way 
into the patient’s chamber, and dis- 
turb his repose with long, dismal 
stories and_ ill-boding predictions; 
and if turned from the house, which 
was not unfrequently the case, she 
would depart, muttering threats and 
abuse. 
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“As the Indians propitiate the favor 
of the devil so had I, in my eagerness 
to acquire popularity, made a firm 
friend and ally, though rather a 
troublesome one, of this old woman. 
She was one of my best customers 
and, provided it was something new, 
and had a high sounding name to rec- 
ommend it, would take the most nau- 
seous compounds with the greatest 
relish. Indeed, the more disgusting 
was the dose, the greater, in her opin- 
ion, was its virtue. 

“T had just corked the last bottle of 
my antidote, when a message came to 
tell me that Granny Gordon had one 
of her old fits and wanted some new 
doctor-stuff, as the old physic didn’t do 
her any more good. Not having yet 
given my new pharmaceutic prepara- 
tion a trial, I felt a little doubtful 
about its effects; but trusting to the 
toughness of the old woman’s system, 
I ventured to send a potion, with di- 
rections to take it cautiously. Not 
many minutes had elapsed before the 
messenger returned, in breathless 
haste, to say that Mrs. Gordon was 
much worse and that, though she had 
taken all the stuff, they believed she 
was dying. With a vague foreboding 
of evil, I seized my hat and hastened 
to the blacksmith’s. On entering the 
chamber my eyes were greeted with 
a sad spectacle. Granny Gordon, bol- 
stered up in the bed, holding in her 
hand the bottle I had sent her, drained 
of its contents, sat gasping for breath 
and occasionally agitated by strong 
convulsions. A cold sweat rested on 
her forehead, her eyes seemed dim 
and glazed, her nose, which was usu- 
ally of a ruby hue, was purple and 
peaked, and her whole appearance ev- 
idently betokened approaching disso- 
lution. Around the bed were col- 
lected some half dozen withered bel- 
dames, who scowled upon me as I en- 
tered, with ill-omened visages. Her 
husband, a drunken brute, who used 
to beat his better half six times a 
week, immediately began to load me 
with abuse, accusing me of having 
poisoned his dear, dear wife, and 


threatening to be the death of me if 
she died. 

“My conscience smote me. I felt 
stupefied and bewildered and knew 
not which way to turn. At this mo- 
ment, the patient perceiving me, with 
a hideous contortion of countenance, 
the expression of which I shall carry 
to my dying hour, and a voice be- 
tween a scream and a groan, held up 
the empty bottle and exclaimed: 
‘This is your doing, you villainous 
quack, you’ (here she was seized with 
hiccup); ‘vou have poisoned me, you 
have’ (here fearful spasms shook her 
whole frame); ‘but I'll be revenged: 
day and night my ghost shall haunt’ 
—here her voice became inarticulate 
and, shaking her withered arm at me, 
she fell back and, to my extreme hor- 
ror, gave up the ghost. This was too 
much for my nerves. I rushed from 
the house, and ran home with the dy- 
ing curse ringing in my ears, fancying 
that I saw her hideous physiognomy 
grinning from every bush and tree 
that I passed. Knowing that as soon 
as the noise of this affair should get 
abroad the village would be too hot to 
hold me, I resolved to decamp as si- 
lently as possible. First throwing all 
my recently manufactured anodyne 
into the canal, that it should not rise 
in judgment against me, I made up a 
little bundle of clothes and, taking my 
seat in the mail stage, which was pass- 
ing at the time and fortunately empty, 
in a couple of days I found myself in 
the great city of New York. Having 


. a little money with me, I hired a mean 


apartment in an obscure part of the 
city, in the hope that I might remain 
concealed till all search after me 
should be over, when I might find 
some opportunity of getting employ- 
ment or of resuming my old profes- 
sion under happier auspices. By de- 
grees the few dollars I brought with 
me were expended, and after pawning 
my watch and some of my clothes I 
found myself reduced to the last shill- 
ing. But not the fear of impending 
starvation nor the dread of a jail are to 
be compared to the horrors I nightly 
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suffer. Granny Gordon has been as 
good as her word. Every night, at the 
solemn hour of twelve,” (here he 
looked fearfully around) “her ghost 
appears to me, wrapped in a red cloak, 
with her grey hairs streaming from 
beneath an old nightcap of the same 
color, brandishing the vial and accus- 
ing me of having poisoned her. These 
visitations have at length become so 
insupportable, that I have resolved to 
return and give myself up to justice; 
for I feel that hanging itself is better 
than this state of torment.” 

Here the young man ceased. I 
plainly saw that he was a little disor- 
dered in his intellect. To comfort 
him, however, I told him that if he 
had killed fifty old women they could 
do nothing to him, if he had done it 
professionally; and as for the ghost, 
we would take means to have that put 
at rest, when we reached Utica. 

About the grey of the morning we 
arrived at the place of our destination. 
My protégé having unburdened his 
mind seemed more at his ease and, 
taking a mint julep, prepared to ac- 
company me on shore. As we were 
leaving the boat, several persons in a 
wagon drove down to the wharf. As 
soon as my companion observed 
them, he exclaimed with a start of sur- 
prise, “Hang me, if there isn’t old Gra- 
ham the sheriff, with Lawyer Dickson 
and Bill Gordon, come to take me.” 
As he spoke, his foot slipping, he lost 
his balance and fell backward into the 
canal. We drew him from the water, 
and as soon as the persons in the 
wagon saw him, they one and all 
sprang out and ran up with the great- 
est expressions of joyful surprise. 
“Why, Hippy, my lad,” exclaimed the 
sheriff, “where have you been? All 
our town has been in a snarl about 
you. We all supposed you had been 
forcibly abducted. Judge Bates of- 
fered a reward of twenty dollars for 
your corpse. We have dragged the 
canal for more than a mile, and found 
a mess of bottles, which made us 
think you had been spirited away. 
Betsey Wilkins made her affidavit that 


she heard Bill Gordon swear that he 
would take your life, and here you see 
we have brought him down to have his 
trial. But come, come, jump in the 
wagon; we'll take you up to the tav- 
ern to get your duds dried, and tell 
you all about it.” 

Here a brawny fellow with a smutty 
face, who I found was Gordon, the 
blacksmith, came up and, shaking 
Hippocrates by the hand, said, “By 
golly, Doctor, I am glad to see you. 
If you hadn’t come back, I believe it 
would have gone hard with me. Come, 
man, you must forgive the hard words 
I gave you. My old woman soon got 
well of her fit, after you went away, 
and says she thinks the stuff did her a 
mortal sight o’ good.” 

It is impossible to describe the sin- 
gular expression the countenance of 
the young man now exhibited. For 
some time he stood in mute amaze- 
ment, shaking with cold, and gazing 
alternately at each of his friends as 
they addressed him; and it required 
their reiterated assurances to convince 
him that Granny Gordon was still in 
the land of the living, and that he had 
not been haunted by a veritable ghost. 
Wishing to obtain a further explana- 
tion of this strange scene, I accom- 
panied them to the tavern. A plain 
looking man in farmer’s dress, who 
was of the party, confirmed what the 
blacksmith had said as to the sup- 
posed death of his wife and her subse- 
quent recovery. “She was only in a 
swoond,” said he, “but came to, soon 
after the Doctor had left her.” He 
added that it was his private opinion 
that she would now last forever. He 
spoke of Hippocrates as a “nation 
smart doctor, who had a power of 
larning, but gave severe doses.” 

After discussing a good breakfast, 
my young friend thanked me for the 
sympathy and interest I had taken in 
his behalf. He told me he intended 
returning to the practice of his pro- 
fession. I admonished him to be more 
careful in the exhibition of his patent 
medicines, telling him that all old 
women had not nine lives. He shook 
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hands with me and, gaily jumping into 
the wagon, rode off with his friends. 


None familiar with Hawthorne's style in 
its various development, from youth to 

age, can fail to recognize him in this odd 
sketch. It most resembles, of his acknowl- 
edged works, that singular piece of his 
early writing, “Mr. Higginbotham’s Catas- 
trophe,” and dates from a period when the 
grotesque and whimsical elements of Amer- 
ican life, as the young recluse had seen it, 
were more impressive than they continued 
to be when his inward vision grew clearer, 
and what had ‘amused him as odd and in 
consequent aroused a deeper interest as sin 
and woe. Nothing could be closer than the 
observation which “The Haunted Quack” 
discloses; no trait or event escapes his eye, 
and the most insignificant are faithfully set 
down, as if for his notebook. The princi- 
pal figure, the quack, is mainly a repetitiou 
of Eliakim Abbott in “The Story Teller,” 
who is thus described in the New England 
Magazine for November, 1834; “I saw a 
person seated on the grassy verge of the 
spring, with his back towards me; he was a 
slender figure, dressed in black broadcloth, 
which was none of the finest nor very fash- 
ionably cut. Though I piqued myself, at that 
period,on my great penetration into people's 
characters and pursuits, I could not decide 
whether this young man in black were an 
unfledged divine from Andover, a college 
student, or preparing for college at some 
academy.” The same youth, in different 
garb and of a merrier nature, appears in 
“The Seven Vagabonds,’—‘“a neat and thin 
young man of two or three and twenty: 
his drab hat and green frock coat with vel- 
vet collar were smart, though no longer 
new; while a pair of green spectacles that 
seemed needless to his brisk little eyes 
gave him something of a scholar-like and 
literary air. 

The wide variations in the later versions 
of this story of the old physician and his 
young adept (in “Septimius Felton” and 
“Dr. Grimshawe’’) excellently illustrate 
what Hawthorne makes his imaginary 
“Story-Teller” say, but which was also 
true of the novelist himself: “I cannot re- 
member ever to have told a tale which did 
not vary considerably from my _ precon- 
ceived idea, and acquire « novelty of aspect 
as often as I repeated it. Oddly enough, 
my success was generally in proportion t» 
the difference between the conception and 
accomplishment. I provided two or more 
commencements and catastrophes to many 
of the tales; but my best efforts had a 
unity, a wholeness and a separate character 
that did not admit of this sort of mechan- 
ism.” In 1851, introducing some of his 
youthful pieces, Hawthorne also said: “I 
am disposed to quarrel with the earlier 
sketches, both because mature judgment 


discerns so many faults, and still more be- 
cause they come so nearly up to the stand- 
ard of the best that I can achieve now.” 
“The Haunted Quack” is an exception to 
this acute remark. 

The persistency with which Hawthorne 
returned to this type of the shrewd, brandy- 
bibbing, learned old physician (Dr. Bulli- 
vant, Dr. Ramshorne, Dr. Heidegger, Dr. 
Grimshawe, Dr. Portsoaken) shows how 
strongly that sort of character had im- 
pressed itself on his fancy. Though a mere 
quack, old Ramshorne has the potentiality 
of a magician in him, as we see by the intt- 
mation contained in his sudden appearance 
to take the musty volume away from his 
apprentice. The same contempt for the 
meanness and triviality of village life which 
the “Haunted Quack” evinces, and which 
is frequent in Hawthorne’s tales, is more 
fully and crudely manifested in one of his 
earliest preserved stories, “The Modern 
Job, or the Philosopher’s Stone,” printed 
in the Token for 1834. This diffuse and 
juvenile piece is chiefly recognizable as 
Hawthorne’s by a few touches of felicitous 
description, and by his happily humorous 
titles for persons and places. The gossip 
ing village is ‘Tattleborough.” the ruined 
mill is at “Bubbleton,” the villagers are 
Doctor “Longleech,” Squire ‘Closefee,” 
Colonel “Fourthproof,” Deacon “Pitch- 
pipe,’ Miss Charity ‘“Harkwell,” “Twig- 
more,” the schoolmaster, etc. There are 
enough of these uncollected tales and 
sketches of the Salem recluse, written in 
the ten years from 1825 to 1835, to fill 
small volume; and though few of them 
would come near the grace of style and the 
depth of thought which mark his acknowl- 
edged writings, all are valuable for the light 
they cast on his mental methods and his 
formation of a simple and masterly manner 
of writing. 

The queer name chosen by Hawthorne 
to represent his desire for obscurity in this 
instance may claim a moment's notice. 
Park Benjamin said of him (in the Ameri 
can Monthly Magazine of October, 1836). 
““How tew have heard the name of Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne! He does not even cover 
himself with the same anonymous shield 
at all times; but liberally gives to several 
unknowns the praise which, concentrated 
on one, would be great.” He called him- 
self, at different periods, “Oberon,” “Allen 
Ashley Royce,” “M. D.,” “Aubepine,” etc. 
Why he chose here the plain title of “‘Jo 
seph Nicholson” cannot even be conjec 
tured. It may have been the name of some 
chance companion on the canal boat, or 
one he had read on a signboard in Utica 
or Rochester. He never used it again, so 
far as we now know; but who shail say 
that a tale may not yet be discovered, in 
some old magazine or annual, bearing this 
same ascription? 
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THE “SCARLET LETTER” AND ITS SUCCESSORS. 


By William Cranston Lawton. 


qi Hawthorne could re- 
visit us, it would tickle 
his whimsical humor to 
find his works elevated 
to the dignity of clas- 
sics, of which men dare 
not confess ignorance, and timidly 
hint disapproval if they feel it. Yet in 
all such cases the silent dissenters are 
really numerous. Any man knows 
among his own kin, his dearest friends, 
his best pupils perhaps, many whom 
he can never induce to read his favor- 
ite poet, be it Béranger, or Herrick, or 
mar Khayyam! Nathaniel Haw- 
thorie seems to me, as to so many 
others, the most perfect artist in form, 
the most original creative genius, and 
the most consummate master of style 
yet born upon American soil. Yet I 
doubt if he is really a general favorite, 
even among refined, thoughtful, and 
sensitive people. 

Perhaps the commonest reason al- 
leged by those who “cannot read” 
Hawthorne is his mystical vein. It is 
only an aggravation, they often say, 
that the mysticism is after all largely, 
perhaps wholly, deliberate mystifica- 
tion. Across the clouds of supernatu- 
ralism, witchcraft, allegorical symbol- 
ism, they too often catch a glimpse of 
the creative wizard’s own face, 
wreathed in a shrewd incredulous 
Yankee smile, mocking those who 
half-accept what he has seemingly 
tried so hard to make them believe 
with him. 

- The first advice we would give to 
those mature and earnest folk, not 
wholly devoid of imagination and 
humor, for whom the Hawthorne 
hedge has proved impassable, would 
be, to begin—not with the briefer tales 
however famous, but—with the great 
finished romances, and, particularly, 
withthe first and unrivalled master- 
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piece, the “Scarlet Letter.” The man 
who is unable to finish that should 
close Hawthorne, if not all romantic 
literature, in something very like de- 
spair, and plunge for a half decade, at 
least, into the profoundest depths of 
experience, “Ay, into Life’s deep 
stream.” 

In that brief and happiest central 
period of his life, when three of the 
four great romances followed each 
other in’ such rapid succession, this 
transcendental vein, be it mystical or 
mystifying, was almost suppressed. 
The artist breathes our earthly air, his 
feet are planted on the bedrock of 
human nature, his characters and their 
lives are clearly interpreted to us in 
the light of our own mortal experience. 

First and greatest of these charac- 
ters is the heroic woman who, by life- 
long atonement, makes the shameful 
scarlet letter an emblem of mercy, love 
and self-sacrifice. There is certainly 
no need—it would be indeed an idle 
audacity—to offer any detailed ex- 
planation of this eternally truthful pic- 
ture. From the consequences of sin 
there is no outward escape, no suc- 
cessful flight toward earthly happi- 
ness, because the true stigma is 
burned into the soul itself. For that 
one mad hour of revived and unbridled 
hope in the forest, the weaker and 
guiltier Arthur atones with willing 
ignominy and death, the stronger 
woman-nature with many years of self- 
imposed childless loneliness and ig- 
noble toil. 

At the close, as at the beginning, of 
the tale Hester stands upon a lonely 
pedestal of sorrow. There is no 
more statuesque woman-shape in 
all literature. Even there, upon 
the scaffold, neither the dying Ar- 
thur Dimmesdale, nor the wronged 
husband, old Roger Chillingworth, 
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nor the innocent child Pearl, can 
distract our sympathy and admira- 
tion for an instant from her who domi- 
nates them all, and upholds her two 
loved ones. As I write, the world has 
hardly done greeting a far more ques- 
tionable apotheosis of woman tri- 
umphant over her own degradation, 
in “Trilby.” But exquisite and appeal- 
ing as that international romance of 
Bohemianism is, 1am sure Du Maurier 
himself would have eagerly declared, 
that in his new field he was still only 
worthy to be called the gifted pupil of 
Thackeray, of George Eliot, and of 
Hawthorne. 

A helpful lesson any great work of 
art undoubtedly has, for the later 
artist, as well as for us who attempt 
the shaping of nothing save our own 
characters. The lesson, indeed, is per- 
haps in its essence the same for both. 
Let the Notebooks of your experience 
be as full as possible of accurate ob- 
servation clearly delineated. For your 
work of art select and combine, within 
your finite limitations, that which seems 
to you above all else eternally true. 
Call into action natural and helpful im- 
pulses, and have no question that the 
result will be in harmony with ever- 
lasting justice and love. Just what 
form the issue will take, the artist does 
not always foresee: still less can we 
forecast our own earthly lot. But ina 
well-planned romance, as in an earnest 
life, character works out its own due 
recompense at last. 

It is true that in the “Scarlet Let- 
ter,” as in “Adam Bede,” the chief ac- 
tion of the drama‘is set in motion by a 
grievous sin. But sin, evil, — and 
here we touch the heart of Haw- 
thorne’s, of George Eliot’s, of Emer- 
son’s creed, — is no malignant demo- 
niacal power contradicting and thwart- 
ing the will of Heaven and accom- 
plishing at last its own purposes. It 
is but estrangement, distortion, mis- 
use, of impulses not in themselves 
accurst; and therefore through repent- 
ance, atonement, and penance it may 
work out the blessedness, even of the 
sinner. Hester and Arthur fell 
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through passionate mutual love; and 
that love, though so sin-stained, is 
never actually destroyed, but, purified 
and spiritualized, supports Arthur in 
death, and Hester in the heavier trial 
of life. This is not, indeed, a truth 
which would have been tolerated bythe 
grim Puritans of Endicott’s day; but it 
is undoubtedly what Hawthorne, like 
George Eliot, Du Maurier, indeed 
nearly all the true artists and liberal- 
minded thinkers of our century, be- 
lieve and teach. 

In one outward feature the “Scarlet 
Letter” is unique among Hawthorne's 
larger works: perhaps almost unique 
in the whole history of dramatic fic- 
tion. Miles Coverdale, the gentle poet 
of the “Blithedale Romance,” an- 
nounces himself as the chorus, wit- 
nessing a drama in which he plays no 
aggressive part. Such a role the 
young photographer holds, amid the 


more mildly tragic scenes in the 
“House of the Seven Gables.” Be- 


sides Miriam and Donatello, both the 
interested man of marble and the 
shrinking unwilling Hilda stand as 
spectators, safely aloof from the cur- 
rent of guilt. But in the “Scarlet Let- 
ter,” there is no such resting-point for 
the thought. All in the group of char- 
acters are deeply involved; all save the 
unconscious child Pearl share fully in 
the guilt. By his vital interest in the 
result and his struggle to misdirect it, 
old Roger Chillingworth loses the 
power his intellect, and purity in act, 
should have given him. This makes 
the “Wind of Destiny” seem more re- 
sistless here even than in the other 
romances, and gives to all the scenes 
a certain merciless inevitableness 
which saddens the reader. Yet it is a 
sadness from which springs full soon 
an austere and pure satisfaction. In- 
deed, we are as it were drawn in, our- 
selves, to hold the balance of justice, 
or at least to bear witness that Des- 
tiny has held it aright. 

The “House of the Seven Gables” is, 
upon the whole, indicative of a hap- 
pier and less brooding mood of the 
artist. Phoebe, especially, the cheery 
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THE “SCARLET LETTER” 


little country lass, must have been a 
delightful surprise even to the ro- 
mancer, who sometimes repined that 
he could not move, as an artist, among 
bright scenes and happy characters. 
The finale, also, despite the too pro- 
longed death scene, throws at least 
a mellow autumnal gleam of sunshine 
even upon the grim doom of heredity, 
which had darkened the earlier pages. 
The tale is as perfect as the “Scarlet 
Letter,” the details are more exquis- 
itely wrought; but it has not such an 
overwhelming power over the reader 
as the earlier tragedy exerts. Haw- 
thorne felt that it contained more of 
his truest self. 

The “Blithedale Romance” has for 
its central figure a character, seem- 
ingly drawn in part from reality, who 
wrecks his own and other lives by at- 
tempting to be the merciless master 
of his own fate and theirs. I confess, 
however, my own observation has not 
given me many glimpses of such char- 
acters as Hollingsworth, and I surely 
do not yet rightly understand him, 
since his punishment seems out of all 
proportion to his acts. Hawthorne is 
not purely the artist in this book, since 
there is a large element of realism, 
drawn from the Brook Farm experi- 
ence. Even Zenobia could hardly 
have existed without the traits and 
tints contributed to her — as to a sec- 
ond Pandora—by Margaret Fuller. 
Colonel Higginson has found it, easy 
to catalogue a yet more striking list 
of differences. We knew Hawthorne 
was a creative artist, not a reporter. 
That he was capable of transferring 
unmistakable traits of living folk to 
his romantic canvas, is certain. In 
one case, at least, the motive was 
rather malicious resentment than 
artistic instinct. The thrilling, clos- 
ing scene, in which the beautiful 
Zenobia is found drowned, is also 
transferred, with hardly a_ varia- 
tion in detail, from a real night experi- 
ence of Hawthorne on Concord River. 
I am inclined to feel that but for that 
grim bit of realism in Hawthorne’s 
actual life, — and possibly Margaret 
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Fuller’s death by drowning, — the ro- 
mance might have had a far less tragic 
close. Zenobia’s fate hardly seems 
inevitable, any more than Hollings- 
worth’s. Altogether, the book is in- 
tensely interesting, but not so unques- 
tionably successful, artistically, as any 
of its three rivals. It seems as if the 
spirit and the material body of Haw- 
thorne’s creation were no longer quite 
harmonized. Certainly we are less 
sure of Hawthorne’s own happiness in 
his task while he wrote it, than when 
Hepzibah, Clifford, and Phoebe were 
growing to life under his wand. 

The “Marble Faun” stands alone as 
the sole completed representative of 
Hawthorne’s “third style,” as we say 
in regard to Titian or Murillo; of the 
period when his eyes were opened to 
the glories of classical and modern 
sculpture, to the natural scenery and 
architecture of Italy. For the back- 
ground of his last great romance 
this has undoubtedly provided far 
greater richness and _ variety of 
color and form. (The book has 
since been utilized — with abundant 
illustration — as a sort of advanced 
guide-book for the grand tour of Italy: 
though Hawthorne’s accuracy is 
hardly of the plodding sort that makes 
this a safe recourse!) But his art as a 
romancer had made no corresponding 
step upward. Indeed, there was 
doubtless no loftier height left for it 
to attain. Perhapsthe process by which 
the consciousness of sin educates 
the soul is more distinctly indicated in 
the naive, untutored Donatello, than in 
the proud, silent, self-contained nature 
of Hester: but more than indicated it 
could not be, after all. Not even a 
Hawthorne could really work out visi- 
bly to men’s eyes that problem toward 
whose solution each human soul can 
but timidly and darkly grope. And 
even the larger and oft-varied scenery 
of the “Marble Faun,” though so de- 
lightful in itself, is perhaps less suited 
to Hawthorne’s small group of per- 
plexed and absorbed human actors, 
than is the little Puritan settlement on 
the edge of the mysterious, haunted 
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forest, or the dim ghost-tenanted old 
mansion in a quiet Salem street. 

As for the plot, we may be wrong, 
ideally, in demanding anything more 
than the ethereal or spiritual solution 
—the completion of Donatello’s edu- 
cation; but there is much truth in the 
complaint, that all imaginative litera- 
ture heretofore, all Hawthorne’s own 
stories, and even hints in the course of 
the scenes themselves had led us to ex- 
pect some final explanation as to 
Donatello’s deed and his _ pun- 
ishment, which would satisfy — I will 
not say our curiosity, for we know he 
is a creature of Hawthorne’s, after all, 
but — our sense of artistic justice and 
finish. The reluctant final chapter of 
the second edition, we may all well 
agree with Hawthorne himself, is 
worthless. It only shows that in re- 
gard to these questions, and as to 
Miriam’s earlier history as well, he 
had himself nothing to offer us. 

The general conclusion, then, ap- 
pears to be clear. The perfect har- 
mony between the outward materials, 
the spirit of the drama,and the purpose 
of the artist, which we feel in the 
“Scarlet Letter” and the “House of the 


, 


Seven Gables,” no longer exists in- 
tact. It may be that the problems now 
called up were too great for solution, 
though this seems hardly convincing, 
because the flaw so universally felt is 
rather in the external setting than in 
the innermost spiritual problem of the 
book. Hawthorne the man, the 
scholar, the philosopher, had devel- 
oped greatly in many directions — 
even the writer has many an added 
grace; but Hawthorne the artist had 
culminated in Salem and Lenox. Per- 
haps we may fairly cite in support of 
this belief, the fact that the rest of 
Hawthorne’s literary life was merely 
a succession of dissatisfied efforts and 
uncompleted beginnings. Perhaps the 
philosophic soul long contemplating 
the universe, may by mere widening 
of vision, rather than by failure of 
force, lose at last the desire to shape 
his mimic microcosm in any form. 
Tolstoi, — possibly our own Howells, 
— would appear to be passing through 
some such experience. Failing health 
does not necessarily bring loss of the 
artistic power, as the beloved exile in 
Samoa has so happily demonstrated, 
to the last glimmer of the candle. 





OPPORTUNITY. 


By G. H. Dierhold. 


HE night was bitter; Pride and I 
i Sat gazing on it through the pane. 
Who can this gallant horseman be, 
That at our casement draweth rein? 


We turn our faces, Pride and I; 

And yet the pleading and the pain 
Of that one look! — nay, out of sight 
He’s passed into the night and rain. 


Who could the bold intruder be? 
Alas! to-day ’tis but too plain: 
His name was Opportunity ;— 
He never came to us again. 


20 A canting 
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THE MIDDLESEX FELLS. 


By William B. de las Casas. 


AST winter a Boston club man of 
L the most pronounced old school, 

within the inner circle type, was 
heard to say: “I have been hearing 
about the Middlesex Fells for years, 
but really I do not know where the 
place is or how to get to it.”” His per- 
plexity was as droll as that of an old 
lady of the same school who some 
years before said to one living in a 
town five miles north of Boston: “My 
dear, I am afraid your town is going 
to decay—there are so many houses in 
it advertised for sale.” Amusing as 
such intentness on the routine of life 
seems, it is more general than one 
usually thinks. Indeed the members 
of the preliminary Metropolitan Park 
Commission, appointed in 1892 to re- 
port on the advisability of action by 
the Commonwealth to secure ample 
open spaces for exercise and recrea- 
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tion near Boston, were stimulated to 
their energetic recommendations by 
astonishment at the evidences on 
every hand of rapid growth and reck- 
less building up of open spaces and 
the consequent destruction of the 
scenery which for generations had 
seemed the birthright of all. Fortu- 
nately their recommendations were 
approved and legislation and funds 
provided for the Metropolitan Park 
System, of which the Middlesex Fells 
is now one of the most charming and 
valuable reservations. We may well 
congratulate ourselves that this timely 
action was taken, for the population 
of the thirty-seven cities and towns 
within the Metropolitan Parks Dis- 
trict has increased since 1870 to 
1,018,515, or sornewhat over one hun- 
dred per cent, while the increase with- 
in Boston itself has been only seventy- 
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STONEHAM, FROM CHEESE ROCK. 


five per cent, and that almost wholly 
within its outlying wards, which were 
annexed about 1872. It is obvious 
that during the next twenty-five years 
this difference between the rate of 
growth in the city and in its suburbs 
must become even more marked and 
present even greater obstacles to pre- 
serving necessary open spaces. Es- 
pecially will this be true north of Bos- 
ton beyond Mystic River, where Mal- 
den, which was the little town thought 
to be going to decay, has a population 
of over thirty thousand, and Everett, 
which was then part of it, has now a 
population of nearly twenty thousand. 
From the very 


happy thought, called them _ the 
Fells, in a descriptive article in the 
Boston Herald. No better general 
impression of their location and char- 
acter can be given than in Mr. Bax- 
ter’s own words: 


“Something like five miles northerly 
from Boston lies a great tract of country, 
all stony hills and table-lands, almost unin- 
habited, and of wonderful picturesqueness 
and wild, rugged beauty. It is within the 
limits of Malden, Medford, Melrose, Stone- 
ham and Winchester; and its heart is that 
most beautiful of Boston’s suburban lakes, 
Spot Pond, which lies high up among the 
hills. The limits of this region are defined 
with great clearness, especially on the 
south and east, a line of steep hills and 











midst of this in- 
creasing popula- 
tion the wild lands 
of the Middlesex 
Fells rise boldly. 
In colonial times 
they were known 
for their wild 
beauty, but had 
no descriptive 
name except “The 
Rocks,” and some 
forty years ago 
“The Five Mile 
Woods,” until 














1879, when Sylves- 
ter Baxter, in 


THE OLD RED MILL. 














THE 


ledges rising abruptly from the broad plain 
that borders the Mystic River, almost as 
level as a floor, and forming its southern 
boundary, while on the east the ledges start 
with still greater steepness out of the long 
valley of meadow-land through which the 
Boston and Maine Railroad passes. . 
Its western margin is formed by the vz alley 
through which run the Lowell Railroad 
and its Stoneham Branch, and its northern 
by the houses and fields of Stoneham... . 
The nature of this region cannot be better 
characterized than by the application of 
the old Saxon designation fells, —a com- 
mon enough word in England, meaning a 
tract of wild stone hills, corresponding to 
the German word felsen.” 


This name was immediately 
adopted by common consent, and in 
1894 became the legal 
title of the reserva- 
tion, which includes 
about two-thirds of 
the entire tract to 
which Mr. Baxter 
first applied it. 

The Fells may be 
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western by the Winchester Reser- 
voirs and Bowery (Meeting House) 
Brook. These are distinctly up- 
land valleys, or natural reservoirs. 
Spot Pond has an elevation of 148 
feet, and the Winchester Reservoirs 
are a little higi:cr. Both of these val- 
leys are naturally tributary to the tidal 
portion of the Mystic, although Spot 
Pond in consequence of a slight drift 
barrier at its southern end has during 
post-glacial times discharged its wa- 
ters over ius eastern rim into Malden 
River. The ridge separating these 
two valleys includes Pine Hill (240 
feet), Silver Mine Hill and Winthrop 
Hill, and culminates 
northward in Bear 
Hill (320 feet), which 
is the highest point in 
the reservation. The 
largest area of con- 
tinuously high land 
is found in the south- 


reached by a_ few eastern part of the 
minutes’ walk from Fells between Spot 
any one of the ten Pond and Malden — 
neighboring stations ait area of nearly a 
of the Boston and square mile rising 
Maine Railroad, or above two hundred 
from the electric car feet and culminating 
lines which almost in Cairn Hill (300 
encircle the reserva- feet). Geologically 
tion. By carriage or the reservation is ex- 
bicycle the way from ELIZUR WRIGHT. tremely diversified, 
neighboring cities both as regards the 
and towns is difficult to describe variety of rocks and the complex- 
briefly, and until the parkways now ity of their relations. The oldest 


being built are completed a good road 
map and experience will be the best 
guides. 

The topographical and geological 
features of the reservation have been 
described by Prof. William O. Crosby 
in notes printed at length with the 
Report of the Commission in 1895. 
In brief, he says that the Fells is a 
southward sloping portion of the 
great peneplain which borders the 
Boston basis on every landward side, 
and is divided into two well marked 
north-south valleys. The eastern val- 
ley is marked by Spot Pond, Wright’s 
Pond and Intervale Brook, and the 


rocks are the quartzites and metamor- 
phic slates, presumably of Cambrian 
age, which have their largest develop- 
ment in the area northeast of Spot 
Pond. Through and over this ancient 
series of stratified rocks have been 
erupted in succession great volumes 
of diorite, granite and felsite, follow- 
ing each other in this order from 
northwest to southeast. All through 
the northwestern section of the Fells 
the diorite is repeatedly and intricately 
intersected by granite, but south of 
and parallel with the stratified rocks 
is an almost continuous area of 
coarsely crystalline and typical gran- 
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JOHN OWEN. 


ite, extending from the vicinity of 
Shiner Pool along -the south end of 
Spot Pond, over Silver Mine Hill and 
across Bowery Brook to Winthrop 
Street in West Medford. Dikes of 
diabase (trap) are a prominent feature 
of the reservation, and one of them is, 
so far as known, the largest in eastern 
Massachusetts. It begins in Medford 
north of High Street and a few paces 


west of Forest Street with a width of 
five hundred feet, runs due north for 
nearly a half mile, then with diminish- 
ing width along the west side of Pine 
Hill and of Wright's Pond, beyond 
which it disappears with a width of 
fifty feet beneath a small swamp. The 
rock is coarsely crystalline, and espe- 
cially remarkable on account of its 
disintegration under atmospheric in- 
fluences into the brown gravel which 
has been dug in large quantities near 
High Street and in the vicinity of 
Pine Hill. As in other forest reser- 
vations of the Metropolitan Park Sys- 
tem, the great ice-sheet accomplished 
but little in the Fells except to ob- 
struct and divert drainage. Well de- 
veloped drumlins are wanting. The 
most striking instance of diverted 
drainage is Spot Pond, which by a 
comparatively slight excavation 
would regain its original southern 
outlet and become as in preglacial 
times simply a broad open upland val- 
ley. One of the most attractive spe- 
cial features of the reservation is the 
Cascade near Washington Street and 
the Fells Station, where Shilly Shally 
Brook falls over the precipitous east- 
ern edge of the peneplain. The vege- 
tation of the Fells at the time of its 
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taking may be briefly described from 
a report made through the landscape 
architects in 1895 by Warren H. 
Manning. 


“The wonderful variety and grandeur of 
the primitive forest have long since dis- 
appeared; but with all the destruction of 
two hundred and fifty years there is still 
much that is beautiful, and there are few 
dismal wastes of burned and falling brush. 

Where the pine appears it is in large 
groups or broad masses that are so well 
disposed with the surrounding deciduous 
growth that beautiful landscape effects are 
produced. Great hemlocks appear in places 
with the pines and do much to add to the 
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white ash are common, the mountain ash 
is to be found, and the swamp white ash 
is frequent. These are all species that are 
not common or are not found in the Blue 
Hills. Of the more southern species that 
are common or frequent in the Blue Hills, 
the chestnut oak is absent in the Fells, the 
chestnut is rare, the flowering dogwood 
and beech are less generally distributed 
than in the Blue Hills.” 


The scenery of the Fells has been 
much affected by human life within 
and about it, working sometimes to its 
preservation and sometimes to its de- 
struction. Moreover the efforts made 




















THE WINCHESTER RESERVOIR, IN THE PLACE OF THE OLD TURKEY SWAMP. 


beauty of the forest scenery. Semi-de- 
tached groups of pine appear along the 
westerly ridge and down the western slope 
of Pine Hill. The group of pines and hem- 
locks on the south edge of Spot Pond is 
made up of very fine trees. In nearly all 
the eastern section deciduous trees pre- 
dominate with occasional pines until Vir- 
ginia Wood is reached, where there is one 
of the best groves of pines and hemlocks 
near Boston. The greater part of the top 
of Pine Hill is covered with a fine growth 
of red cedars. The make-up of the vegeta- 
tion is distinctly different from that of the 
Blue Hills. The Fells are fourteen miles 
north of the Blue Hills and a little more 
inland. The flora is distinctly more north- 
ern. The yellow and black birches are fre- 
quently found, the canoe birch once grew 
in considerable quantities, the sugar maple 
is not uncommon, the hop horn-beam and 


to preserve this region as a public 
park have also given us the entire 
Metropolitan Park System. A famil- 
iarity with this human life and effort 
will add much to one’s enjoyment of 
the reservation. There are many 
books which tell the history of Boston 
and the country about it. Drake’s 
History of Middlesex County and the 
local histories of Charlestown, Med- 
ford and Stoneham are of interest; but 
after all they are dry reading unless 
one lifts his eves from them to the face 
of earth itself and in fancy brings back 
the past to present. For this no bet- 
ter beginning can be made than by a 
look at the general topography of the 
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CHARLES ELIOT. 


entire Metropolitan Parks District, on 
a clear day, from the top of the State 
House. From such point of vantage 
may be seen with marvellous distinct- 
ness the whole panorama of ocean and 
harbor on the east, and of an encir- 
cling line of hills from the Blue Hills 
on the south through Doublet and 
Prospect Hills on the west, the Fells, 
Hart’s Hill and Castle Hill on the 
north, and Lynn Woods on the north- 
east. These hills are great masses 
ploughed over by glaciers, which left 
in their hollows the soil to support 
tree growth of 


MIDDLESEX FELLS. 


of Milton, Newton, 
Somerville and Boston 
the islands of the harbor. It must 
have been a wonderful panorama 
of delight to those who first looked 
upon it; but to the practical man of 
to-day the very features which made 
its beauty seem also to have made it 
ill fitted to provide economically for 
a great population. For more than 
two hundred and fifty years man has 
been leveling hills, filling valleys, 
crowding back the waters of the har- 
bor and rivers; and the process still 
goes on. 

About 1614 Captain John Smith, 
sailing along these shores, described 
them as “the paradise of al! these 
parts.” The lands north of Boston 
belonged to Nanapashamet, in search 
of whom Myles Standish sailed up 
from Plymouth into the mouth of the 
Mystic in 1621. The Indian Chief was 
then dead, however, and after finding 
his abandoned settlement and fort 
three or four miles further up the 
river Standish and his followers went 
back, charmed with what they had 
seen, and stated that they wished 
“they had been there seated.” The 
Squaw Sachem, widow of Nanapasha- 
met, next ruled these parts, living in- 
land near Mystic Lake; and after her 
death her son, Sagamore John, had 
his wigwam at The Rock, now Pine 
Hill, in Medford, the southernmost 


Brookline, 
itself and 





varying richness. 





They are divided 
by valleysthrough 
which the rivers 
break in their 
winding course to 
the sea. Between 
them and the city 
the underlying 
rock is covered 
by comparatively 
rich ground, 
which dips to the 
rivers’ banks and 
down into the sea, 

















or rises to cover 
the nearer hills 
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point of the Fells. When the first col- 
onists crossed from Charlestown to 
Boston, Ann Pollard, a girl of ten, 
jumped first from the boat and ran up 
the slope. Nearly a century later, — 
for she lived to be 104,—she de- 
scribed it as having been “very un- 
even, abounding in small hollows and 
swamps covered with berries and 
other bushes.” Beacon Hill was then 



















MAKING A ROAD. 


almost as high as the 
top of the State 
House of to-day, and 
from it could be seen 
the country all about, 
of which Rev. John 
Higginson wrote in 
1629: “Though all 
the country be a thick 
wood as it were, yet in divers places 
there be much ground cleared by the 
Indians.” To the north Mystic River 
flowed from Charlestown (Mystic) 
Pond through broad marshes or 
meads to the sea, while all beyond for 
eight miles inland was either Charles- 
town or Mead-ford, described in the 
Charlestown records as an “uncouth 
wilderness full of timber.” Governor 
Winthrop chose for his farm the hills 
upon which Somerville is built, and 
called it “Ten Hill Farm,” and it is 


said that he wandered into the neigh- 
boring woods of Prospect Hill one 
afternoon, and, evening coming on, 
missed his way and could not reach 
home that night. From the north 
bank of the Mystic, close by Welling- 
ton Bridge and the new parkway to 
the Fells, he launched the first ship 
built in the colonies, “The Blessing of 
the Bay.” Winthrop at an early date 
explored “the 
uncouth wilder- 
ness _ beyond” 
and made rec- 
ord in his diary 
of what he saw. 

“Feb. 7, 1631, 
(O. S.).. The Gov- 
ernor, Mr. Now- 
ell, Mr. Eliot and 
others, went over 
Mistic River at 
Medford; and go- 
ing N. and by E. 
among the rocks 


A FINISHED ROAD. 


abouttwoorthree miles, they came to a very 
great pond, having in the midst an island of 
about one acre, and very thick with trees 
of pine and beech; and the pond had divers 
small rocks standing up here and there in 
it, which they therefore called Spot Pond. 
They went all about it upon the ice. From 
thence (towards the N. W. about half a 
mile) they came to the top of a very high 
rock, beneath which -(towards the N.) lies 
a goodly plain, part open land and part 
woody, from whence there is a fair pros-_ 
pect; but it being then close and rainy, they 
could see but a small distance. This place 
they called Cheese Rock, because when 
they went to eat somewhat they had only 
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cheese (the Governors man forgetting 
for haste, to put up some bread.)” 

Spot Pond still keeps its name, 
and the hill where Winthrop stood 
that day was Bear Hill, seven and 
three-fourths miles north from the 
State House. From this hill, on a 
clear day, the ocean, the hills and 
intervening cities and towns of the 
Metropolitan District may be 
plainly seen; while beyond, to the 
west, Wachusett, and to the north, 
Monadnock, Joe English, the Un- 
canoonucks, and even the south- 
ernmost peak of Kearsarge, and 
many nearer hills come into view 
against the horizon. 

The Puritans were forerunners of 
the mighty colonization with which 
England has led the world. Unlike 
the Pilgrims of Plymouth, they were 
not primarily dissenters moved by re- 
ligious fervor, but rather ambitious 
men who, foreseeing disappointment 
and ill success at home under an intol- 
erant government, sought liberty and 
enlarged opportunity in a new world. 
They represented a powerful home 
company, and made each move with 
thought for future material success. 
They adopted the form of government 
and worship approved by their Pil- 
grim neighbors, sought peace with 
the Indians, and planned for wealth 





BOTANIZING IN THE FELLS., 


with dignity and comfort of life. 
Some of the richest and most intelli- 
gent of their number chose the pleas- 
ant lands about Mystic River for set- 
tlement. Nowell and Wilson, friends 
of Winthrop, established themselves 
across the Mystic on great. estates 
east of the Three Mile River, now 
Malden River, on the hills of Everett 
and Chelsea. The agents of Matthew 
Craddock, one of the governors of the 
company, took for him lands west of 
Malden River from Wellington Hill 
to Medford and back a mile into the 
country, in all thirty-five hundred 
acres. Craddock never came out, but 
his agents built first a house on Wel- 
lington Hill, the cellar of which re- 
mained until within fifty years, and 

later a brick house 














yet known as the 


Craddock House, 
further west on 
the river bank. 
The ship which 
Winthrop built led 
Craddock’s agents 
to establish a yard 
further upthe river 
near the’ bend 
called “Labor in 
Vain;” and there 
began the ship- 
building industry 
which, until the 
Civil War, was 
carried on in Med- 








A GLIMPSE OF WRIGHT'S POND. 


ford so success- 
fully that during 
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Stoneham re- 
mained an isolated 
part of Charles- 
town and known 
as Charlestown 
End until 1725. 

In his report al- 
ready referred to, 
Mr. Manning gives 
a description of 
the forest growth 
of the Fells and its 
treatment in early 
days. In brief he 
says it was the 
stately timber and 








THE SHORE OF SPOT POND. the wilderness that 


the first half of this century three 
hundred and seventy-five ships were 
built, of which the largest was 
over two thousand tons’ burden. 
Timber for these ships came from 
the Fells, and the roads over which 
it was hauled may yet be traced 
as parts of existing roads or more fre- 
quently as grass grown paths 


impressed the early 
observers of the Fells region. Great 
forests of pine “more than a gunshot 
high” and lesser forests of hemlock 
covered the valleys and slopes of the 
hills. Many of the hills were topped 
with a growth of cedar, others with 
oak and hickories mixed with pine, 
and still others with pine. The more 





through the woods. Sawmills — ,; 
were established just below the 
present north dam of the Win- 
chester Reservoir and at the out- 
let of Spot Pond and on Bowery 
Brook. Numerous smaller indus- 
tries clustered about the greater 
one. Medford became a centre for 
fishing, for trading of imports for 
furs brought from the back coun- 
try, and for brick making. The 
level lands in this neighborhood 
were limited and of high value, 
and so the yeomen or farmers 
were forced to go back into the 
Fells or more generally up the 
Mystic to the level lands west of 
the Fells or up the valley of the 
Three Mile River to the level 
lands of Everett and Malden 
beyond the estates of Craddock 
and Wilson and even through the 
woods to Stoneham. Woburn 
and Burlington were set off from 
Charlestown in 1642. Malden, 





first called Mystic Side, was set off 


in 1649, but curiously enough 
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fertile slopes and the edges of the 
meadows bore groves of great oaks. 
Canoe birches, maples and gray 
birches mixed with oak and pine 
were to be found in the swamps, and 
dark patches of white cedar on the 
edges of Spot Pond. The early set- 
tlers had a far greater appreciation of 
the value of the forests than Ameri- 
cans generally have at the present 
time, and gave careful protection to 


order “that whoever shall kindle a fire 
in other men’s grounds or in any com- 
mon grounds shall be fined forty shill- 
ings. No fires to be kindled before 
the first of March.” In 1653 Charles- 
town voted that “no inhabitant of the 
town or any other town shall under 
any pretense whatever cut down the 
trees upon the common within the 
Neck, the common beyond the Neck 
or the common beyond Mystic Pond 




















SPOT POND. 


the forest, which was largely held in 
common for a hundred and fifty years 
after the first settlements were made. 
Serious injury from the early timber 
cutting was not immediately evident, 
because it seems to have been the 
universal practice up to the present 
century to select, only the best trees 
for timber and the old and decaying 
trees for firewood, leaving the young 
trees to perpetuate the first. 

The forests were also protected by 
law. November 5, 1639, application 
was made to the legislature to pass an 


(then Charlestown Pond) without 
first acquainting the Selectmen there- 
with, etc.” In 1689 Malden gave no- 
tice to her Charlestown neighbors 
against cutting off wood from com- 
mon lands “which is very small and 
rocky,” and finally in 1694 voted to 
divide these common lands and “em- 
ploy an artis to lay out the lots.” 
Laws were also adopted to require 
fencing and the employment of hog 
reeves and cattle reeves to keep hogs 
and cattle from the woods. These 
precautions were the natural result of 
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SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


the value of the timber for shipbuild- 
ing and brickmaking and of the fact 
that small farmers had taken up the 
best space of cleared lands where thev 
could farm in summer and cut timber 
in winter. The houses built by these 
farmers of early days have disap- 
peared, but the location of some of 
them and of the paths that ran to them 
may be traced by their overgrown 
cellars or an occasional fruit tree 
or flowering 
shrub. 

In the open 
lands outside, 
the roads into 
which these 
paths ran may 
also be traced 
by their ram- 
bling course 


GLIMPSES OF SPOT POND. 


and by the colonial houses along 
them. The ferd where Craddock 
Bridge now spans the Mystic into the 
centre of Medford was the earliest 
point of crossing. From this ford the 
first road was Main Street south to 
Boston, the next was Salem Street 
east to Malden and finally to Saugus, 
Lynn and Salem, and the next was 
High Street and the Woburn Road 
west to the Woburn and Burlington 
settlements. The river was, however, 
for a long time the main highway, and 
the wharves and shipyard and brick- 
yard somewhat below the ford, were 
the centres of business activity. From 
this point the lumber roads were the 
first paths into and through the Fells. 
The earliest of these roads appear to 
have been along the line of rangeways 
leading from the tide mill at a point 
on the river called “No Man’s Friend” 
north through what are now Cross 
and Fulton Streets to the high plateau 
between Valley, Forest and Elm 
Streets. Later this road seems to 




















have extended 
to Spot Pond 
and run to the 
Charlestown 
End settlement 
on the east and 
north. From 
this road also another 
seems to have 
branched off to the 
west through Love 
Lane and the present 
Forest Street for a 
5 mile or two and then 

northwesterly along 

‘the edge of Turkey 
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THE CASCADE, 


Swamp, now in- 
cluded in Winchester 
Reservoir, to the 
point where the new 
road to Stoneham is 
now being built 
under the lee of Bear 
Hill. Another old road ran _ co- 
incident with Ship Street, now River- 
side Avenue, to Medford Square, 
then up the knoll on which a 
white brick house of colonial type 
much like the Craddock House, yet 
stands, into Brooks Lane, or Gov- 
ernor’s Avenue, as it is now called, 
and then over Pasture Hill through 
the valley beyond to join the first 
named road by Turkey Swamp. Other 
paths ran hither and thither through 
the woods, but for nearly a hundred 
years these were the only roads, ex- 
cept the one on the east side of the 
Fells. This latter road was at first a 
mere surveyor’s trail, which ran in 
continuation of the road from Malden 
Bridge, then Penny Ferry, up Main 
Street to Melrose, across to Washing- 
ton Street, then past the Red Mills to 
Pond Street, where it united with the 


other old road from Medford to 
Stoneham. The Andover Turnpike, 
called Forest Street in Medford and 
Main Street in Stoneham, was not 
built until 1802. 

Except for lumbering and farming 
and minor industries such as making 
cedar shingles and posts, which ap- 
pears to have flourished in Stoneham 
in 1673, the only industry which in- 
vaded these woods for a hundred 
years was a grist mill, established by 
John Vinton, about 1715, on Pond 
Street by Spot Pond Brook. In the 
early part of this century the canoe 
birches, “from the size of a wash basin 
to a barrel,” along Turkey Swamp, 
were exhausted to supply a shoe peg 
factory in Woburn. Later Joseph 
Hurd, an Englishman, took the old 
house on Pond Street near the grist 
mill, and engaged in such a variety of 
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PINE HILL, FROM MEDFORD. 


manufactures as would ‘warrant his 
being called a Yankee wherever he 
was born. In one of the rooms used 
as a workshop he manufactured a 
stove called the “Yankee Baker,” and 
also made the fabric called “satinette” 
and, it is said, the first blue and white 
bed ticking. He also carried on ex- 
periments for extracting sugar from 
beets and had considerable fields 
planted about his house and where the 
Langwood Hotel now stands. Hurd 
owned nearly all the lands bordering 
along the south and east shores of 
Spot Pond and from him apparently 
Frederick Tudor bought 
land and built ice houses. 
Traces of one of these build- 
ings remain in the clearing 
among the hemlocks near 
Pickerel Rock, which for a 
generation or more has been | 
one of the prettiest nooks | 
along the pond for picnic- 
ing. This industry estab- 
lished by a Boston man ap- 
pears to have drawn the at- 
tention of other prominent 
business men of Boston to 
the beauty of the region; 
and about 1847 William B. 


Lang and William Foster and James 
Eaton and later Joseph Eaton appear 
to have bought land from Hurd and to 
have built the stone houses along the 
Woodland Road. Mr. Foster pat- 
terned his house on the edge of the 
pond after a chateau in Normandy 
where his wife was born. His daugh- 
ter married Henry J. Tudor and be- 
came the owner of considerable land 
in the neighborhood. Mr. Lang 
called his estate ““Langwood” and the 
house is now the southerly end of the 
Langwood Hotel. 

These families exercised a careful 
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watch over the unusually fine trees 
which had escaped fire and the axe 
in this neighborhood, and it is a part 
of their land which was included in the 
hemlock grove which in later years 
Mrs. Tudor gave to the Trustees of 
Public Reservations. About this time 
a cotton factory was established by 
Caleb Mills on Forest Street near 
Pine Hill, but, not proving successful, 
was made a soap factory, and so re- 
mained until bought by adjoining 


further south at the corner of Elm and 
Fulton Streets he had his farm. From 
these were carried each day fresh 
flowers, ice and milk, which helped to 
give his restaurant its great fame. 

In 1862 Elizur Wright established 
his home just under the edge of Pine 
Hill, and lived there until his death in 
1885. He was a man of intelligence 
and great activity, ready to help all 
schemes for the advancement of man- 
kind. He had,been trained to his line 
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THE ROAD UP PINE HILL. 


land owners. The grist mill on Spot 
Pond Brook was changed into a spice 
mill, and then to a rubber factory, 
which, known as the Red Mills, did a 
thriving business during the war and 
drew about it a little settlement known 
as Haywardville. Here Elisha S. 
Converse began his great business 
success. During the period just be- 
fore the war Copeland, of restaurant 
fame, bought the Bryant House on 
the edge of the pond close by Spot 
Pond Brook and near where Captain 
Samuel Sprague, a minute man of the 
Revolution, had lived. Here he had 
his ice houses and greenhouse, while 


of thought by association with the 
anti-slavery movement and by a resi- 
dence in England, where he had 
watched the use of common lands by 
the masses. When freedom was won 
for the slaves, he longed for public 
ownership of the beautiful woods near 
him, and naturally enough began to 
agitate and seek the assistance of 
those with whom he had worked in 
the anti-slavery cause. He does not 
appear to have had a clear idea of the 
machinery by which his object could 
be accomplished, for he figured out 
the great number of passengers 
who might be carried to them, and on 

















IN THE WOODS. 


the basis of a profit thus assured 
urged the railroads to acquire them as 
a park to be called Mt. Andrew Park. 
His enthusiasm was matched by that 
of the naturalists, John Owen and 
Wilson Flagg, and of Sylvester Bax- 
ter, who constantly agitated the mat- 
ter through the Boston Herald, with 
which he was connected. In June, 
1880, Mr. Wright issued the following 
unique notice: 


“A Summer Sunday-school.—The sub- 
scriber invites all persons irrespective of 
age or sex, who are fond of studying life 
and natural scenery to meet at his house, 
Pine Hill, Forest Street, Medford, any 
Sunday this summer at from 9 to 10 A. M. 
for mutual instruction and exploration of 
the wild region about Spot Pond, called by 
some Middlesex Fells. It is a volcanic lo- 
cality full of rocks, small trees, birds and 
glacial scratches — the school apparatus of 
Nature. After short exercises at the house 
appropriate to the day, the school will ad- 
journ to the cart-paths, prepared to geolo- 
gize, botanize, etc. It is best to have on 
work-day clothes and something in pocket 
to allay any casual gnawings of hunger.” 

From the time of this invitation he 
and those whom he drew to him con- 
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tinued to build up a spirit 
for public ownership of 
Middlesex Fells. Articles 
were written constantly in 
the papers, mass meetings 
were held, associations and 
public domain clubs were 
organized. Anti-slavery 
friends, Higginson, Sewell, 
Hallowell, Mrs. Livermore, 
Hale and many others lent 
their encouragement. 
Whittier wrote: “With my 
whole heart | rejoice in the 
movement which promises 
so much for the beauty, 
healthfulness and true wealth of the 
country. Ina few years Bostonand the 
suburbs will greatly need such a breath- 


ing place as the Middlesex Fells.” 
And Theodore Weld wrote: ‘Would 


that I could be with you next Satur- 
day! Your Middlesex people are the 
first in the field, pioneers, scout, ad- 
vanced guard, marshalled and already 
dealing blows that tell. That’s right. 
Muster all you can to the rescue of 
the forests. ... Blessings on your 
Middlesex Fells Association — the 
first to cry aloud in preaching the gos- 
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pel of this national salvation. Ring 
the alarm bells loud and long.” Prac- 
tical philanthropists like Converse 


and public men like Long and Loring 
lent their aid in one way or another; 
but the desired result did rfot come, 
and Wright wrote sadly in 1883: 
“The people must move and act spon- 
taneously, if anything is done. It is 
everybody's axe; and if nobody 
grinds it, it will be dull for the genera- 
tions to come. The wood-choppers 
are sure to grind theirs while a tree is 
left. Here is work for the press, the 
pulpit, the platform,— for every one 
who likes to breathe pure air, drink 
pure water, and see green things.” 
His death was thought to have been 
hastened by overwork in this cause 
and to be an irreparable loss to the 
whole movement. 

The agitation became even more 
energetic, however, when real estate 
speculators bought the woods along 
Ravine Road, cut off the grand pines 
and turned the scene of beauty into 
the hideousness of a logging camp. 
The Appalachian Club took up the 
matter and, April 2, 1890, appointed 
Charles Eliot, George C. Mann and 
Rosewell B. Lawrence to arrange for 
a meeting of all persons interested in 
the preservation of scenery and his- 
torical sites in Massachusetts. The 
meeting on Saturday, May 24, was 
presided over by Hon. Henry H. 
Sprague, President of the Senate, and 
a larger committee was appointed, 
consisting of Henry P. Walcott of 
Cambridge, as chairman, George 
Wigglesworth of Boston, treasurer, 
Charles Eliot of Boston, secretary, 
Francis A. Walker of Boston and 
twenty-five others, “to promote in 
such ways as may seem to it advisable 
the establishment of a Board of Trus- 
tees for the purpose of acquiring and 
holding for the public beautiful and 
historical places in Massachusetts.” 
That committee secured the passage 
of an act, chapter 353 of 1891, under 
which The Trustees of Public Reser- 
vations were appointed. 

The first offer of land came from 
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Mrs. Fanny H. Tudor to convey a 
pine and hemlock grove of twenty 
acres along the Ravine Road near 
Spot Pond, to be called Virginia 
Wood, in memory of her daughter. 
The Trustees were in favor of accept- 
ing the trust at once, but were without 
means with which to care for it. The 
matter was referred to certain gentle- 
men of the neighboring towns of 
Medford, Malden and Melrose, who 
with some difficulty secured contribu- 
tions to the amount of $2,000; and 
this enabled the trustees to accept the 
gift of this land. About this time Mr. 
Rosewell B. Lawrence, secretary of 
the Appalachian Club, issued an ad- 
mirable pamphlet and map describing 
the Fells, and Mr. Baxter published 
another notable article in the Boston 
Herald, entitled “Greater Boston,” in 
which he suggested the establishment 
and government of a Metropolitan 
District for the accomplishment of 
certain public objects, among which 
were very clearly outlined the present 
features of the Metropolitan Parks 
System. 

The practical difficulty which had 
been found in this matter of securing 
means to care for such as the Virginia 
Wood made it evident that the Trus- 
tees of Public Reservations could not 
acquire and care for the Middlesex 
Fells. By vote of the Standing Com- 
mittee, passed November 20, 1891, a 
conference of persons having charge 
of park matters in Boston and neigh- 
boring cities and towns was therefore 
held in Boston, December roth of the 
same year, with General Francis A. 
Walker in the chair, and Charles 
Eliot secretary. A committee was 
then appointed, consisting of the 
chairman, secretary and Messrs. 
Philip A. Chase, Frank B. Bennett, 
Robert Treat Paine, Desmond Fitz- 
gerald and Horace E. Ware, who pre- 
sented to the legislature a petition and 
secured the passage of chapter 342 of 
the Acts of 1892, under which Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams, chairman, 
Philip A. Chase and the writer were 
appointed a preliminary Metropolitan 
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Park Commission to consider the ad- 
visability of laying out ample open 
spaces for the use of the public in the 
vicinity of Boston. This Commission 
employed Sylvester Baxter as secre- 
tary, Charles Eliot as landscape arch- 
itect, and Conrad Reno as counsel, 
and made careful investigation of the 
general question submitted to it and a 
personal examination of the country 
about Boston. As a result of these in- 
vestigations it presented to the Legis- 
lature of 1893 a report of very concise 
but explicit suggestion, together with 
special reports in detail by Mr. Bax- 
ter and Mr. Eliot. A bill was also 
presented which provided for a metro- 
politan district of Boston and thirty- 
six other cities and towns within a 
twelve mile radius and a permanent 
Metropolitan Park Commission with 
power to acquire ample open spaces 
for exercise and recreation within this 
district. This bill with slight amend- 
ment was enacted as chapter 407 of 
the acts of 1893, and has been amend- 
ed from time to time as necessities 
have arisen. In addition an act has 
been passed further authorizing the 
Commission io build roads and boule- 
vards to connect the reservations with 
the cities and towns and unite them 
into a general system. The members 
of the preliminary commission, with 
Abraham L. Richards and James Jef- 
frey Roche, were appointed a perma- 
nent commission. The membership 
of the Board has changed from time 
to time, and now includes Edwin B. 
Haskell, Thomas L. Livermore, For- 
est C. Manchester, Edwin U. Curtis 
and the writer. William L. Chase, 
and Augustus Hemenway have also 
been members of the Board. The 
secretary, John Woodbury, is chief 
executive officer. The Commission, 
though serving without salary, has 
given great personal attention to the 
work entrusted to it. The appropria- 
tions have been general ones made 
upon the yearly reports of the Com- 
mission, but all details as to applica- 
tion of the funds thus provided have 
been left entirely to its discretion. 


Acquirements have followed very 
nearly the general suggestions made 
in the report of the preliminary com- 
mission, and are now nearly com- 
pleted. 

Portions of the Metropolitan Parks 
System have been described in previ- 
ous numbers of the New England 
Magazine, in an article by Charles 
Eliot upon the entire system, and arti- 
cles upon the Blue Hills, the Waver- 
ley Oaks, and Charles River by other 
writers. It is enough here to say 
briefly that the system already in- 
cludes two great wood reservations, 
the Blue Hills of four thousand acres 
and Middlesex Fells of two thousand 
acres, in addition to the twelve hun- 
dred acres held by water boards; the 
smaller wooded reservations, Stony 
Brook of four hundred and_ sixty 
acres and Beaver Brook of fifty-eight 
acres of exquisite beauty including a 
group of the most notable oaks in 
New England. The banks of Charles 
River not already public property 
have been acquired for a large part of 
the way to the Newton line, and it is 
probable that the acquirements will 
soon be extended to Mother Brook, 
a distance in all of nearly twenty 
miles. It is also probable that sub- 
stantial acquirements along the shores 
of the Mystic and Neponset Rivers 
will be made. Revere Beach has been 
freed of the shanties and the railroad 
which encumbered it, and instead of 
these an excellent driveway and bath- 
house of one thousand rooms have 
been built. Investigations now under 
way make it probable that under pres- 
ent appropriations substantial ac- 
quirements will also be made at other 
points on the shore. These acquire- 
ments have all been made on broad 
consideration of the district as a unit 
and with a view to protecting and pre- 
serving for this district the topo- 
graphical features peculiarly fitted to 
serve the needs of a population which 
is rapidly coming to have the needs 
and interests of a single great city. 
Fortunately they are well distributed 
through the entire district and have 
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each such different characteristics that 
they furnish most pleasing variety of 
scenery and opportunity for recrea- 
tion and at the same time satisfy those 
who feel that each section of the dis- 
trict should receive some direct bene- 
fit from the general expenditure. 

In determining the lands to be 
taken for the Middlesex Fells Res- 
ervation, the endeavor was to secure 
a bold line of demarcation from the 
surrounding country. Population had 
already made some inroads upon the 
region, so that it was necessary in at- 
taining this result to omit the great 
plateau between Valley, Forest and 
lm Streets and the beautiful de- 
tached woods along the Ravine Road 
south of the Red Mills and some other 
portions which were so dear to their 
owners that the Commission felt their 
cost prohibitive. In spite of these 
omissions, the lines afford opportu- 
nity for future boundary roads of 
good grades, which as population in- 
creases will make the _ reservation 
stand out with even greater distinct- 
ness from the houses which will in 
time front it on all sides. 

lor years before the acquirement 


of the Fells there had been few 
changes to affect its appearance. 
Spot Pond and the neighboring 


Wright and Doleful Ponds had be- 
come water reservoirs. Turkey 
Swamp had become the Winchester 
Reservoir, with raw banks which na- 
ture was gradually reclothing. Its 
waters had covered the spot where 
Hannah Shiner, last of the Indians, 
lived, and had changed forever the 
beauty so dear to the Squaw Sachem 
that she expressly reserved these lands 
from her other sales to the white man. 
Only the cellars and a few fruit 
trees throttled by tangled bushes re- 
mained to mark the homes of Parker 
and other early settlers along the 
woods roads by Turkey Swamp, or 
those on Woodland Road, or those on 
Pond Street where Hadley and the 
first settlers of Charlestown End had 
lived. Opposite these last were the 
decaying buildings of what had been 


the prosperous Ames-Frost farm. In 
earlier times the little dark house 
then standing close by belonged to 
John Gould, one of the first settlers, 
and had been the scene of a dreadful 
murder. The mills were all aban- 
doned and falling into decay, and the 
children of those who occupied the 
factory houses played about with a 
singular aimlessness, as if waiting for 
some Rip Van Winkle to return. The 
ice-houses were disappearing. ‘The 
stone houses had passed through va- 
rious hands. Only one family of those 
who had served the first owners lived 
in the neighborhood; and even John 
McCarthy, who lived in the little 
house by Peepe’s Cove and had cared 
for the gardens of the later occupants, 
was growing old. Ezra Sprague still 
lived on Deacon’s Point, but further 
west only cellars marked where boys 
had been wont to hire boats from 
Dick Barnes in the days before water 
boards came with rules and regula- 
tions to prevent. The Spot Pond 
House and its revelry were gone from 
the southwesterly corner of the pond 
by Porter’s Cove. The next house, 
by which the old lumber road ran, was 
falling into decay, and the grove op- 
posite was no longer used. In the 
quarry behind Pine Hill a derrick had 
been left standing to rust its life out 
when fashion changed and with it the 
demand for blue granite and red 
gravel for Boston Common. The real 
estate boom had burst, leaving only 
the Langwood Hotel with three 
neighboring cottages and one unfin- 
ished house on the Ravine Road, 
known as the “Instalment House,” 
because it had been the scene of recur- 
rent activity as each land sale was 
held. Two new industries had come 
as horrible warnings of the possible 
future of this beautiful region. West 
of the pond a great piggery befouled 
the air, and on the southeast by 
Peepe’s Cove an amusement stand, 
with merry-go-round, dance hall and 
cheap music, was an offence to eye 
and ear. Fire and the axe had done 
much damage in places, for there had 
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been little care of the woodland since 
the time of Foster and the Tudors ex- 
cept on Whip Hill by Arad Gerry and 
along Woodland Road by John Bo- 
tume and at places in the south and 
southwest of the woods by Samuel C. 
Lawrence. The wood paths were 
grown up into a tangle, the public 
roads were getting more and more 
out of repair, and a general appear- 
ance of neglect and decay was falling 
over the entire region. There was an 
accompanying charm in all this, 
which was dear to those lovers of the 
woods who knew the nooks where 
hepaticas and rare ferns could be 
found; but in that charm lurked dan- 
ger. The beauty and life of nature 
might at any time have been turned 
by a few hours of fire into.a scene of 
desolation which years of care could 
not repair. With the increasing pop- 
ulation in the neighborhood the wil- 
derness was becoming the hiding 
place of wrong-doers and dangerous 
ground for the innocent. 

When the reservation was ac- 
quired, the Commission felt a strong 
desire to preserve the look of wildness 
which was such a charm in the woods, 
and with this idea confined its work to 
mere protection against fire by cut- 
ting out and smoothing the old paths 
and clearing away masses of dead 
wood. sy arrangement with the 
water boards, their holdings were 
brought under the same care. A few 
general rules applicable to all the 
lands to prevent shooting, cutting 
trees and bushes and lighting fires 
were adopted and three watchmen 
employed to enforce them. No sooner 
was this done, however, than the pub- 
lic began to frequent the reservation 
and to ride and drive over the paths, 
and it became necessary to provide for 
their safety and comfort as well as for 
the preservation of the woods. The 
Commission was forced to widen the 
paths and to establish a more definite 
superintendence and care over the 
reservation. Headquarters which had 
been first established at the Red Mills 
were removed to the more commodi- 


ous buildings of the Gould Farm on 
Pond Street, more exact rules were 


adopted, and the police and workmen, 


were required to wear uniforms. This 
process of formalizing and developing 
the reservation was entered upon re- 
luctantly, both because of the expense 
and because of the fear of mistakes 
being made, especially in road build- 
ing, by hasty work before mature 
plans could be adopted. The policy 
was therefore adopted of keeping all 
interior roads and paths so far as pos- 
sible mere woods roads with dirt sur- 
face and of building only the boun- 
dary roads on the outer edge of the 
reservation to permanent lines with 
gravel or stone surface. 

This policy has been closely ad- 
hered to. As soon as the first work of 
clearing up was completed, the num- 
ber of workmen was reduced to that 
of a small force of about a dozen men, 
who for the past two years have been 
employed in summer in repairing the 
paths and roads already built, remov- 
ing unsightly objects, and smoothing 
rough banks so that nature can more 
quickly reclothe them. In winter 
these men are engaged in what might 
be called preliminary forestry, in re- 
moving dead trees and those which 
grow so closely together as to check 
the better growth. Careful topo- 
graphical plans of the reservation 
have been prepared, but the real work 
of forestry has hardly begun. During 
the past winter, however, some for- 
estry work of a higher order has been 
carried on upon lands within view of 
the permanent roads, which has had 
the double purpose of preserving and 
developing the tree growth and of 
making available elements of scenery 
or opportunity for recreation which 
were being hidden by the uncared for 
tree growth. More radjcal work is 
being done within the reservation by 
another state commission, which is 
charged with the duty of preventing 
the spread of the gypsy moth. Very 
extensive thinning and clearing has 
been done by that Board, but under 
the general inspection and restraint of 
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the landscape architect of the Park 
Commission. Still another radical 
agency at work in this reservation is 
the Metropolitan Water Board, which 
has acquired a large part of the hold- 
ings of the local water boards about 
Spot Pond, and is authorized under 
its act to turn that pond into a water 
reservoir and to build in the heart of 
the section between the Langwood 
Hotel and Malden another high ser- 
vice reservoir to supply the entire 
northern half of the Metropolitan 
Water District. This work already 
begun must of necessity make 
changes which will at first be a serious 
disfigurement of the landscape. Spot 
Pond will probably be shorn of all its 
beauty by the cutting down of the 
trees which surround it and the build- 
ing of dams so as to submerge the 
islands and leave the outer roads 
lower than the surface of the water. 
The necessity which requires such 
violent change and disturbance of 
scenery is deeply to be regretted. 
Even the care required for mere pres- 
ervation takes away something of the 
charm of Nature working by herself, 
and is a sore offence to those who re- 
eret the widening of a path or the cut- 
ting of a tree or the renewing of a 
decayed guard rail. Such people are 
extremists, however, who in their love 
of nature are almost as unreasonable 
as those who prefer the city parks and 
suburban roads and would reduce this 
reservation to a marvel of landscape 
gardening. Fach must give way a lit- 
tle if the Fells is to be preserved as a 
simple park of wild woods available 
to the people who choose to use them 
aright, the weak and the lazy, as well 
as the strong and the active. Charles 
Iliot happily stated the problem in a 
sentence of his report to the prelimi- 
nary commission. “The life history 


of humanity has proved nothing more 
clearly than that crowded populations 
if they would live in health and happi- 
ness must have space for air, for light, 
for exercise, for rest, and for the en- 
joyment of that peaceful beauty of na-° 
ture which, because it is the opposite 
of the noisy ugliness of towns, is so 
wonderfully refreshing to the tired 
souls of townspeople.” 

It is useless to attempt a detailed 
description of the beauty or resources 
of the Fells. Those who know the 
region do not need any such descrip- 
tion, but on the contrary would have 
their love of it wounded by inadequate 
words. Those who do not know the 
region can gather little from mere de- 
scription. If they love to be with na- 
ture, they will with all the pleasure of 
(liscoverers seek first the main roads, 
the ponds and hills and then the wild- 
ness and stillness of the deeper woods. 
They will walk or run or halloo as the 
spirit moves, and will wish no per- 
sonal supervision. If on the other 
hand they merely wish to see the res- 
ervation, they will find guide books at 
the news-stands which will serve their 
purpose. 

The Middlesex Fells is dear to 
those whose love of it has inspired the 
work of preservation. It is more 
easily reached than any other reserva- 
tion of wild lands near Boston, and is 
of deeper historic interest. It is pre- 
eminently a reservation of grateful 
scenery; yet so adaptable to the high- 
est tises of refreshment to human be- 
ings that if cared for with intelligence 
it will be to future generations an in- 
estimable delight. The money and 
the endeavor which it has cost will 
then seem paltry, and all but the most 
sordid will wonder how there could 
ever have been need of straining effort 
to accomplish so evident a blessing. 
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WORKING OUT HIS SALVATION. 


By Ada Bentwick Stone. 


ARIUS Dunham was a 
man of theories. [Even 
in infancy he was said to 
have had a_ speculative 
air, and from his youth 
up he was forever pro- 
posing original —and generally im- 
practicable — ways, of doing things. 
When he came of age, he mar- 
ried, — not for love, but on the the- 
ory that a dark complexioned man 
of slender build and with a dislike to 
physical exercise should mate with a 
woman of large frame and light com- 
plexion who liked hard work. 

In common with many of his the- 
ories, this one didn’t work well. Mrs. 
Dunham was thrifty, energetic and 
ambitious; Darius was notoriously 
otherwise. So it came to pass that 
Mrs. Dunham wore her heart — and 
herself — out, and died in less than 
five vears after their marriage. 

Darius felt a mild sorrow at her 
loss, for she had been patient and for- 
bearing. He continued to have the- 
ories, good, bad and indifferent: theo- 
ries of his own, and_ theories 
adopted from books, for he was 
an omnivorous reader: theories on 
everything, from the raising of pigs, 
calves, chickens, vegetables, trees, 
grass, to theories of the universe. The 
worst of it was that his theories were 
likely to change or be discarded alto- 
gether; he was prone to work with en- 
thusiasm on some new project till it 
was well started and full of promise, 
then suddenly lose all interest in it 
and be enthusiastic over something 
else. 

His two children were left for the 
most part to bring themselves up, but 
in the small fraction of time that he 
really noticed them he was so delight- 
ful a companion that they were his 
loyal and loving subjects at all times. 
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He was too poor to hire a house- 
keeper, and did his own housework, 
with what help the children could 
give, in a slipshod fashion. Occa- 
sionally, when greatly depressed, he 
drank, — never enough to stupefy, 
but enough to raise his spirits to the 
point where life would be again en- 
durable. Thus the years slowly 
dragged along, till Freddie was ten 
and Nellie twelve. Then something 
happened to Darius,—something that 
defied theory. 

He had taken his lantern one even- 
ing to go and sce a neighbor, a mile 
away, about some seed rye. Squire 
Woodbury lived by himself, prefer- 
ring that to living with his sons, who 
had houses on either side of him and 
whose wives took turns in cooking his 
meals and running in to do his simple 
housekeeping. Darius, being himself 
a great talker, always enjoyed an 
evening with the Squire, who excelle. 
as a listener. 

When Squire Woodbury answered 
his knock on this particular night, 
Darius thought he perceived some- 
thing more than usually mellow and 
satisfied in the old man’s voice as he 
asked him in. There was also in the 
kitchen some subtle difference which 
Darius, though not himself a model 
housekeeper, was quick to notice, a 
sort of clean shininess and trimness 
which under the regime of the two 
daughters-in-law had not hitherto ob- 
tained,— for one was overworked, 
and the other “easy.” He had hardly 
begun to analyze the change and was 
still standing, when a door opened 
from another room and some one en- 
tered. 

“Frances, this is Darius Dunham,” 
said the Squire, introducing him. “My 
niece, who is keeping house for me, 
Darius.” 
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Darius looked at her, and she 
looked at him. The theory of the 
attraction of opposites failed to work. 
The newcomer was dark complex- 
ioned, rather slight, with a face and 
brow indicating a thoughtful temper- 
ament; but Darius’s gray eyes gazed 
into her gray eyes and his fate was 
sealed. 

In spite of his faults and foibles and 
his shabby clothes, Darius Dunham 
had an attractive personality. He was 
only thirty-five, and looked even 
younger, and he had a frank expres- 
sion and a pleasing voice. 

A faint but unmistakable blush rose 
and faded in the face of Miss Frances 
as she acknowledged the introduction. 
As she seated herself at the other side 
of the table, threaded a needle, and be- 
gan sewing, Darius watched her, and 
speech failed him. 


The Squire made an observation or 


asked a question now and then, re- 
ceiving only random answers. He 
made a brave resistance against the 
drowsiness that assailed him, but 
every few minutes his head would nod 
in spite of himself, and presently his 
breathing gave unmistakable evidence 
of peaceful sleep. Miss Frances ven- 
tured a furtive glance at Darius, and 
as he was looking at her they smiled 
in mutual appreciation of the situa- 
tion. 

“Have you been here long?” Da- 
rius asked. 

“Two weeks,” she answered. 

“T hope you like here?” 

“It is more lonely than I expected, 
but — yes, I think I shall like very 
much.” : 

“You have been living in a more 
thickly settled place, perhaps?” 

“T came from Warfield.” 

“Indeed?—Why, I used to live 
there — was born there!” 

“Were you?—My home was in the 
astern part of the town.” 

“Not on the Hill?” Darius asked 
eagerly. 

“Just over, in a two story house 
with a brick front and a hip roof.” 

“The old Wade place?” 





“Why, yes! Do you know it?” 

“T should think so,—why, my 
grandfather built that house!” 

After this auspicious beginning, 
their conversation ran on without a 
break. The old man continued to 
breathe deeply and audibly, but they 
heeded it not. At last, after what 
seemed to Darius an aggravatingly 
short time, the Squire gave a sort of 
gasp and awoke. Darius looked at 
the clock. It was quarter past eleven. 
He had been there four hours. He 
made his adieus hastily, and walked 
home entirely unconscious of the 
ground he trod and of the fact that his 


lantern had long before gone out for 


lack of oil. 

All the next day, Darius seemed to 
move about in a trance, and the chil- 
dren regarded him curiously. Imme- 
diately after supper he shaved,—a 
thing he had not done for nobody 
knew how long,— put on his best 
suit, which in truth was not very 
good, and set out for Squire Wood- 
bury’s; for he remembered that he 
had completely forgotten to say any- 
thing about seed rye the night before. 

Miss Frances Woodbury, in her 
neat dress and white apron, with her 
pleasant way and kind smile, was still 
there. Darius had been haunted by a 
vague fear that she might be a myth 
or a vanishing angel. He gavea sigh 
of satisfaction when he found she had 
not flown. 

Again he sat and watched her as she 
sewed. With that profile before hin:, 
—Miss Frances was pretty, if she was 
thirty odd,—those gray eyes with 
their dark lashes, the wavy hair done 
in a classical knot above the shapely 
neck, the delicate ears appealing to 
his esthetic sense, Darius felt that he 
could gaze forever. 

The Squire having established the 
precedent of falling asleep in his chair 
after the toils of the day, followed it, 
and his deep and measured breathing 
soon told that he was in dreamland. 
Again Darius and Miss Woodbury 
talked, this time on more serious sub- 
jects than localities and mutual ac- 
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quaintances. Again the old man 
awoke with a start, and again Darius 
was amazed at the flight of time when 
lie looked at the eight-day clock in the 
corner. 

The next night was like the first 
and the second, only that they dis- 
cussed books. It was wonderful how 
many of the same books they had read 
and how their opinions coincided. 
The fourth night they exchanged 
ideas on the conduct of life; the fifth, 
religion, — Darius could talk beauti- 
fully on these subjects; and it was 
truly astonishing the way they agreed. 
Whatever the subject of their conver- 
sation, there never seemed to be time 
enough to say more than a small frac- 
tion of what they had to say. 

This went on for a month, every 
evening. By that time Darius had 
learned enough of Miss Woodbury’s 
life to know that it had been one of 
privation and cheerful self sacrifice to 
others, while Miss Woodbury knew in 
a general way that Darius’s life 
had been a series of misfortunes 
that he seemed averse to particular- 
izing. 

It was not till near the end of this 
month that the neighbors discovered 
what was happening at the Squire’s. 
Then, what a torrent of information 
relative to the character, habits, cir- 
cumstances and antecedents of Da- 
rius Dunham was poured into the ear 
of the Squire’s niece by the Squire’s 
daughters-in-law! 

Frances Woodbury listened in si- 
lence, a bright spot of color in either 
cheek, her lips pressed tightly to- 
gether. And that evening, a neighbcr 
going to fetch the doctor, overtook 
Darius Dunham just coming out cof 
the Squire’s vard at half past ten 
o’clock, and reported next day that 
Darius seemed to be in excellent 
spirits. 

“There’s only one thing more that 
I can do,” said Mrs. William Wood- 
bury; and that afternoon, on some in- 
nocent pretence of an errand some- 
where, she inveigled Frances into go- 
ing to ride with her, in the course of 


which ride, pulling her horse down to 
a slow walk, she casually remarked: 
“This place we’re coming to is Da- 
rius Dunham’s.” 

The side curtains of the buggy were 
off, and Frances looked out eagerly; 
and as she looked, the belief that Da- 
rius had been cruelly misrepresented 
died a natural death. Everywhere 
were signs of experiments begun and 
then abandoned. There were mod- 
ern improvements grafted on to 
moss-grown relics. There were neg- 
lected crops, cluttered dooryards, 
strange and unprofitable breeds of 
fowl, broken windows stuffed with 
rags, a lean cow tethered in a field of 
bitterweed, and two agile pigs forag- 
ing beside the road. Beyond the 
house, a little barefooted boy was 
splitting hard wood sticks nearly as 
thick through as himself, and a girl, 
also barefooted, was leading a ribby 
horse to plow. A man was holding 
the plow. 

“And there is Darius himself, and 
his two children,” added Mrs. Wil- 
liam. 

Instinctively Frances shrank back, 
that he might not see her. She 
wanted to cry, then and there, but 
would not give her companion thit 
satisfaction. So well, indeed, did she 
conceal her emotion, that Mrs. Wood- 
bury told her husband that night that 
she guessed it was no use trying 
any longer to open Frances’ eyes. 
“She’s just bound to throw herself 
away.” 

As she spoke, she went to the door 
to let in the cat, and, looking over 
toward the Squire's, she saw the side 
door open, For an instant the form 
of Darius Dunham was silhouetted 
against the light, then the door closed 
again. 

Darius had begun, soon after his 
acquaintance with Miss Woodbury, to 
shake hands with her on coming in. 
Shortly afterwards he improved on 
this pleasant custom by also shaking 
hands when he went away. For 
nearly a week now, not content with 
a one handed shake, he had used both 
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hands and, holding Frances’ two slim 
ones much longer than seemed actu- 
ally necessary, had looked down at 
her with an expression that would 
have been understood as a declaration 
of love by the woodenest kind of a 
wooden image. 

Darius had come to-night with spe- 
cial intent to say with his lips what, 
all unconsciously, to himself, his eyes 
had already told. It was, therefore, a 
great disappointment when the Sauire 
said he guessed [Frances wasn’t feel- 
ing very well, for she had gone up to 
bed right after doing the supper 
dishes. Darius was exceedingly wor- 
ried, and hung about, hoping she 
would yet appear, till the Squire be- 
gan to show the customary signs, 
when he tore himself reluctantly 
away. 

Frances, however, was not ill, ex- 
cept in spirit, and so far from having 
gone to bed was sitting in a chair bv 
her window, and saw both the arrival 
and departure of Darius. She was do- 
ing some serious thinking, and she 
meant not to see him until she had 
come to a conclusion. 

She went about her work the next 
day with a preoccupied air, but 
toward sunset it was evident that her 
mind was made up. Darius ‘came 
earlier than usual. and his first anx- 
ious glance told him that Frances was 
unhappy. 

“Something is troubling you?” he 
murmured, as he held her hands in his 
and looked at her downcast face. 

“Yes,” she answered, but as she did 
not tell him what it was and showed a 
disposition to regain possession of her 
hands, Darius relinquished them and 
wished that Squire Woodbury was ‘n 
Halifax. As he was not, the vounger 
man seated himself and awaited, with 
what patience he could summon, the 
departure of the old gentleman to the 
Land of Nod. When he saw at last 
that the journey was accomplished, he 
inhaled a deep breath and drew his 
chair up beside Frances. 

“T can’t bear to see you suffer,” he 
said tenderly. No response. “I wish 
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you would — would — give me the 
right, and —the blessed privilege to 
—to ward off all —” 

He paused. It was harder even 
than he had anticipated. Frances bent 
lower over her sewing, and a vivid 
pink color in her face was the only in- 
dication that she understood. 

“J — ]— want you,” he blundered 
on. “My life without you will be —a 
—will be a blank.— Frances — Miss 
Woodbury—” 

Still no sign from Frances, save 
that the pink had become scarlet. 
And then Darius, driven into a corner 
as it were, asked her in so many 
words if she would marry him. 

Frances lifted her head and looked 
him straight in the eves. “No, Darius 
Dunham,” she said, “IT will not marry 
you.” 

Darius was so dumbfounded that 
he had only wit enough left to ask, 
“Why?” 

Frances, closing her lips and going 
on with her sewing, evidently intend- 
ed that this inquiry should go unan- 
swered. Darius looked at her for a 
minute, then, rising, began to pace the 
floor. Frances stole a glance at him, 
and looked every bit as miserable as 
he. At last he came and stood before 
her. 

“T can’t give you up,” he said un- 

“steadily. “Is there no hope for me?” 

Frances shook her head. 

“T thought, till to-night, that you 
cared a little for me?” : 

“T thought so, too, but now T know 
differently,” she managed to say. 

“What has changed you?” No an- 
swer. “I love you so much, — it can’t 
be you care nothing for me?— You 
are sure there is no hope?” he im- 
plored. 

“Very sure.” 

“You will let me come here? — We 
may still be friends?” he asked brok- 
enly. 

“T desire above all things that you 
stay away. You need never come. 
If you have errands, vou can send the 
children, —I shall always be glad to 
see them, poor little things.” 
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“You pity them!” he said, eagerly 
grasping at a straw. “Marry me for 
their sakes.” 

“You have had my answer, Darius 
Dunham,” she answered coldly. 

Then Darius turned away, with 
a groan that was half a sob, and went 
blindly from her presence. Frances, 
listening, heard the door close after 
him. Suddenly she dropped her work 
and ran and called him back to the 
doorstep. 

“Darius,” she said, “I didn’t tell the 
exact truth. There may be a grain of 
hope. I despise the man you are, but 
—but I do love the man you could 
be —the man I thought you were.” 
Then she closed the door softly, be- 
fore he could answer. 

Darius stumbled home, too miser- 
able to think coherently. The chil- 
dren were abed, and the house was 
dark. Darius dropped into a chair in 
the kitchen, rested his arms on the 
table, and hid his face in them. In the 
early morning, a neighbor, coming in, 
found him still there and in the same 
position. 

“W’y, Darius!” he exclaimed jok- 
ingly, as Darius raised his haggard 
face, “ye ain't been an’ got the mitten, 
have ye? I see the Squire’s niece 
ridin’ by here t’other day, an’ I says to 
inyself—” 

“What day?” Darius broke in so 
sharply that the other jumped. 

“Le’ me see, —W’y, ‘twas day afore 
yesterday, ‘long bout four o’clock in 
the arternoon. Say, can ye le’ me 
have all your las’ night’s milk?” 

“T don’t know, — yes — go into the 
pantry and help yourself,” said Da- 
rius, and made his escape to the barn. 
“Day before yesterday,” he muttered 
to himself. “That was the day I 
didn’t see her,—and last night she 
had found out that she despised me.— 
I was plowing that afternoon,—I re- 
member now seeing Bill Woodbury’s 
horse go by.— Things must have 
looked pretty bad to her—TI won- 
der —” 

He waited till the neighbor had 
gone and the rattle of the milk-cart 





had died away, then went down the 
road and walked slowly back, and past 
the house that he might get an 
idea of Miss Woodbury’s impres- 
sions. 

Darius was one of the many who es- 
timate their own acts and motives by 
a very different standard from that 
they use in estimating the acts and 
motives of other people. A thing he 
would utterly condemn in another 
person seemed wholly excusable in 
himself; and this was perhaps the first 
time in his life that he had tried to see 
himself as others saw him, — to judge 
his own methods as he would judge 
other people’s. 

The experiment was a tremendous 
success. When Darius had gone 
along the road as far as his farm ex- 
tended, he hung his head for very 
shame. No wonder Miss Woodbury 
had refused him! No wonder she de- 
spised him! After all his fine talk, 
what a presumptuous, hypocritical, ly- 
ing knave he must seem to her! He 
gave a bitter laugh as he remembered 
that he had told her he loved her and 
wanted to shield her from suffering. 
Loved her!—and would bring her 
to this! Shield her from suffering! — 
and in the same breath ask her to come 
and be his slave, as his first wife had 
been! Love her! Had he ever really 
loved anybody in the world, excepting 
Darius Dunham? 

By which it will be seen that Darius 
had at last adopted the single stand- 
ard in judging men. The morning 
chores done and the children gone to 
school, Darius sat him down in his 
empty ,house,to face the situation. 
Much as she despised him, Miss 
Woodbury had given him one little 
grain of hope. She had said she loved 
the man he might become. She had 
faith enough in him to believe it pos- 
sible for him to change, — to live up 
to his fine ideas. But could he do it? 
His own faith was exceeding small. 
When for thirty-five years a man has 
made inclination his guide in life, it 
is plain that it will be no easy matter to 
turn squarely about and be guided by. 
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something entirely different. As Da- 
rius sat there in his untidy kitchen, 
realizing more and more the difficul- 
ties in the way of making such a com- 
plete change, he seemed to himself to 
be three persons, — one who wanted 
to do better, one who did not want to, 
and a third who looked on but took no 
part in the conflict of the other two. 
At length he perceived that this third 
individual was the real Darius, who 
had the power of deciding. 

“Why can’t I choose the right?” he 
cried in anguish. “There’s everything 
to gain, — the approval of God, honor 
among men, my own respect, a wife — 
and only self to lose. Why do I hesi- 
tate?” 

His head sank on his breast, and he 
groaned. Over the ground as in a 
circle his thoughts traveled, coming 
back again and again to the refrain, 
“T can’t, —I can’t change, — it is too 
late.” 

An hour, two hours, three hours, 
passed. Then suddenly Darius lifted 
his head and stood upon his feet, and 
a noble look illuminated his face. “I 
will be what I ought to be,” he said 
aloud, and added to himself, “so help 
me, God.” 

And now the battle was on. Darius 
had hardly ceased speaking when he 
was seized with the strongest desire to 
resume his seat and dream of the won- 
derful things he would accomplish. 
He had eaten nothing since the night 
before, he had not slept, he was weary 
in mind and body. Wasn’t it really his 
duty to rest and gain strength for the 
great work he was to do? The temp- 
tation was an insidious one, but Da- 
ritis recognized it as a temptation. The 
danger of falling so soon after taking 
his high resolve startled him. He 
walked hastily to the door and looked 
out. What should he do first? Finish 
the underpinning of the barn, which 
he had raised two years before,and un- 
der one corner of which a rusty jack- 
screw still remained? Sink the boul- 
der he had begun to sink three vears 
ago? Stop the leaks in the roof of the 
bay window? Should he harvest what 
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the worms had left of the cabbages? 
Should he pick stones? 

“T'll set glass,” he thought, as a 
bulging wad of rags caught his eye; 
then, “That’s an excuse to go to town 
for the glass and get rid of work.” 
With a sigh he went and got the axe, 
came back to the chopping-block, and 
began reducing to fire-wood the ap- 
palling collection of things combusti- 
ble between the house and barn. It 
was what he most disliked to do. He 
had an impulse to sharpen the axe be- 
fore using it, but restrained himself 
even from that. He kept steadily at 
his uncongenial occupation till he 
heard the noon whistles of the factories 
in town, then went into the house and 
ate a cold dinner. At precisely half 
past twelve, he went back to the chop- 
ping-block. “I abominate it so, I 
guess it is the thing I ought to keep at 
and finish,” he said to himself grimly; 
and he did keep at it till the time came 
to do the chores. 

It took all the next day to do the 
chopping, another day to collect and 
chop the other refuse wood about the 
place, and a third to carry the whole 
into the wood-shed. During this time 
Darius had hated to go to bed when 
night came, longing with all his soul 
to sit up indefinitely to read; and he 
had hated still more to get up in the 
morning at the first tinkle of the alarm 
clock which he had set when he went 
to bed. He had hated to stir himself 
after eating, and any work had seemed 
preferable to the work he had in hand. 

For a week he kept himself up to 
the mark in spite of all temptation to 
the contrary; then old habits reas- 
serted themselves so strongly that he 
fell, and for several days he rose late, 
sat up till midnight, and did little but 
stay in the house and read the papers, 
magazines and catalogues that had ac- 
cumulated during his week of abste- 
miousness. After this came a period 
of depression and disgust such as Da- 
rius had never experienced before. 
He must always remain a miserable 
failure; it was no use trying to be any- 
thing else. Then new courage ani- 
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‘mated him, and he returned to the 
combat. He lay down at night weary 
in soul and body, and awoke dreading 
the day before him. Inclination was 
to be fought continually, reason was 
not always to be trusted, and motives 
were often so mixed as to be indistin- 
guishable. Life was dreary in the 
prospect and in the retrospect. Again 
and again he relapsed into his old 
ways, but the lapses recurred at less 
frequent intervals, and they did not 
last so long. By spring, he could no 
longer doubt that he was slowly but 
surely gaining the mastery over him- 
self. The work was by no means 
ended, however; it was a steady grind, 
relieved, to be sure, by the hope of 
sometime winning Frances Wood- 
bury, by the new affection that had 
sprung up between himself and the 
children, by the pleasure of seeing his 
farm improve,— but nevertheless a 
grind. 

After much thought and study, he 
had decided to follow a certain line of 
farming, and by autumn the wisdom of 
his course had become apparent in an 
increased and steadily increasing in- 
come. The children went better 
dressed, the house and other buildings 
were painted and shingled, a woman 
was paid to come each day to cook and 
clean, and a hired man was kept con- 
stantly busy. 

A year had gone by since Darius 
had seen Frances Woodbury. She 
had come to the conclusion that he 
had recovered from his infatuation, 
and he was not yet sure of having be- 
come sufficiently like the ideal Da- 
rius to warrant him in seeking her. 
But one day they met. Frances, who 
seldom stirred far from home, had of- 
fered to take the horse to town to have 
a shoe reset, the Squire not wanting 
to lose the time; and half way there, 
at a bend in the road, she came sud- 
denly upon Darius, also riding. The 
quick color rose to his face, an eager 
look shone from his eyes, and he made 
a motion to stop his horse; but 
Frances drove on, too startled to do 
more than bow. Darius’s heart sank 
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like lead. He was convinced that she 
no longer wished to encourage him; 
else how could she have passed him 
by with that cold, unsmiling recogni- 
tion? He could have no hard feelings 
toward her. “She has made a man of 
me, Heaven bless her,” he thought; 
and a man he would continue to be, 
though all the zest was gone from 
life. 

But as night approached, his cour- 
age rallied. After all, it was only a 


glance. He might easily have been 
mistaken. He must be surer than this. 


There no longer seemed to be any rea- 
son for delay. If she had changed her 
mind, he wanted to know it. Any- 
thing was better than uncertainty. 

As he drew near Squire Wood- 
bury’s house that evening, he saw that 
there was a light in the front room. 
When he came nearer, he perceived 
that the shades had not been drawn; 
and as he walked up the path to the 
front door, he could see the Squire 
asleep in his armchair, and Frances, 
sitting idle for once, gazing thought- 
fully into the fire. He fancied there 
was something sorrowful in her ex- 
pression and her attitude. He was too 
impatient to knock on the outside 
door. Opening it, he stepped inside. 
His light rap on the inner door was 
apparently unnoticed, and so _ he 
opened that and entered the room. 

Frances started to her feet and took 
one step toward him before he reached 
her. She put out both hands, and he 
was not slow in availing himself of 
them. They looked into each other’s 
eyes. Just at this moment, the Squire 
awoke with a start, and stared at his 
niece and her visitor in a dazed way. 

“Wha—what’s the matter?” he 
stammered. 

“The matter is, that you are going 
to lose your housekeeper,” Darius an- 
swered coolly, though there was a 
thrill of exultation in his tone. “Your 
niece has just given me to understand 
that she will be my wife.” 

The Squire looked at Frances for 
confirmation of this startling an- 
nouncement, and then — groaned. 











RETROSPECT. 


By Emma Playter Seabury. 


OU know the sweep of the maple wood, 
The narrow lane with its long green reach, 
A line of emerald where you stood 


In the groves of poplar and shining beech, 
Which trailed through the meadowy neighborhood, 


Through fields of grasses, gloom and gloss, 
Which whisper and wave in the wind’s caress, 
And blushing billows of clover which toss 
Their sea shell blooms in their wild excess 
Of beauty and scent as they float across, 


Fields of grain which ripple and run 
And rustle along with a lilting tune, 
Glinting their gold in the glance of the sun, 
Cradled and rocked in the arms of the noon, 
When the heart of the summer is wooed and won. 


The rapturous song of the birds that fling 
Their melodies out in the roundelay, 
The far off sound of the reapers’ ring, 
The whistle of mowers that raked the hay, 
The music of branches that bend and swing, 


The stream’s mellifluous murmur and flow, 
Mellowed and hushed to monotones sweet, 

In the shade where the feathery fern leaves grow 
And we crush the mosses beneath our feet, 

The whirring of insects to and fro, 
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The twig that snaps as we pass along, 
The squirrel that skips o’er the knotted log, 
The champ of the cattle that browse and throng, 
The plunge in the pool of the cool green frog,— 
All these sweet sounds to the wood belong. 


You know the niche in the maple tree, 

The drifting leaves o’er the grassy knoll, 
The mossy stump, and the birdlings three, 
- The rollicking brook and its gurgling roll;— 
lhey are all the same as they used to be. 


Only the birds have flown away, 

And the nest is gone, with our sweetest dreams. 
[ anchor my life to this sweet to-day; 

I linger with you and the past it seems; 
I hear your voice, and it bids me stay. 


To come again I have wandered far,— 
To live the love of the dear old days; 
And memory here with her guiding star 
And the broken shrines that are all ablaze 
Summon you too, wherever you are. 


Over the years, come back to-night 

To the haunts we never can quite forget; 
Stand with me in the sunset light; 

Know that I love and trust you yet; 
Take from our lives their gloom and blight. 


The doubt, the bitterness, and the wrong 
That disenchants, that cuts and stings 
Vanish away in the tender song 
Of the dear old home and the strain it sings. 
My soul’s responses are clear and strong. 


Is your spirit winging in some far land? 
Or has it crossed o’er the vague unknown? 
Love circles you still with its shining band; 
To-night it hovers about my own. 
Across the chasm I clasp your hands. 


We all have graves where memory weeps; 
The open sesame to each heart 

Are spots unmarked, where our dreaming sleeps, 
Unseen, unnoticed, and shrined apart, 

Where love untiring vigil keeps. 
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SUMMER CAMPING IN THE WOODLAND. 


HOLIDAY LIFE FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


By lsabel C. Barrows. 


With views at Birchbay, the “‘ Shaybacks’’? Camp. 


66 IRVANA,” said a Buddhist 
priest to an American travel- 
er, ‘is to sleep with the re- 

freshing breeze stealing over you and 
to be conscious neither that you sleep 
nor that the wind is blowing.” “Then 
I have known Nirvana,” replied the 
American, “for I have wandered in the 
mountains till I was weary, I have 
thrown myself down and slept in the 
open air till the birds were singing 
their matin songs and ‘the air was full 
of the incense of the wakening earth, 
and, dimly conscious of all this, be- 
tween waking and sleeping, I have 
feared to stir lest I should lose the 
fragrance of the opening flowers or 
hush the bird songs all about me.” 

If such Nirvana be the height of 
bliss and if it be the kind of delight 
experienced by the  nature-loving 
American, then our holiday season 
should give us a foretaste of this be- 
atific state. There are as yet enough 
spots in New England and the region 
round about where one can *come 
close to the heart of nature and there 
find the peace that passes all under- 
standing; but they are not in the sum- 
mer boarding houses nor the seaside 
hotels. “Who ever thought of finding 
Nirvana at an August “hop”? 

It may be said that rest, repose, 
half-conscious reflection, are wanted 
only by the weary and the worn; that 
boys and girls want activity and 
stimulus. The charm of camping in 
the woodland affords both stimulus 
and repose, and such woodland camp- 
ing is therefore the ideal life for the 
family asa whole. It is truer than we 
think that the youthful mind in this 
feverish age, after the excitement ani 
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mental exercise of school, stands in 
need of brain rest as well as bodily 
fatigue. Young people who for ten 
months have had the same surround- 
ings are in every way better for 2 
change, often much better if they can 
be separated from the home circle and 
scattered about in safe places where 
they will have different personal en- 
vironments, different scenes and in- 
ferests. 

In the city of Leipzig, and perhaps 
in other German towns, there are 
hundreds of tiny gardens clustered 
together, each large enough for a 
summerhouse, a few rose bushes, a 
small flower-bed and a paling, usu- 
ally with an arched gateway, over 
which woodbine tangles its graceful 
vines. Each enclosure is securely 
locked, and the owner lives perhaps 
in a street some blocks away. On 
summer evenings these hives of gar- 
dens are running over with people 
who sip their tea or their beer in thie 
summerhouse, each family by itself. 
It gives a little outing, a breath of free 
air and a taste of the sweetness of na- 
ture to many who otherwise must 
live, as so many Americans are learn- 
ing to do, in flats and tenements, with 
no foot of ground to call their own. 
But of how much greater beauty and 
inspiration is the beautiful Rosenthal, 
one of the largest parks in Europe, 
that holds the city of Leipzig in its 
arms, and whose broad shady walks 
and magnificent forests are undivided, 
but, like June, “may be shared by the 
poorest comer ;” where young and old, 
parents and children, groups of fam- 
ilies, the lonely and those who claim 
no family kin, wander under the 
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mighty beeches, break their bread to- 
gether in the sunny meadows, or pad- 
dle along the quiet streams. 

The cold of the winter that drives 
us to shelter, the engrossing work of 
the home, the mart, the school, all 
tend to keep each household more or 
less intact during the greater part of 
the northern year; but when the sum- 
mer looses the strings of trade, opens 
the school-room doors, and invites to 
the freedom of outdoor life, then it is 
natural to regroup the home elements, 
to exchange cousins for children, 














the September bell tolls for the 
passing of the happy summer time 
and summons the youngsters to 
their printed books once _ more, 
they come back with new thoughts, 
but with the old love, deepened 
and strengthened, for their very 
own. The family reunion has more of 
joy than ever, and father interest and 
mother affection and brotherly and 
sisterly commingling have gained 
fresh charm. 

These outings may have scattered 
the families across seas or continents 





adopt aunts for 
mothers, and,— | 
delightful rar- 


ity, —turn papas 
into big older 
brothers. Human 
interest grows 
under such trans- 
planting, and the 
boys and girls 
especially begin 
to wake up to the 
fact that a wider 
world than the 
nursery or the 
library lies about 
them. And when | 
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intimacy with Nature’s dar- 
lings, or breed in the child 
mind such a sense of the 
sacredness of this beautiful 
wild life? 

Or, again, it is afternoon, 
and in the door of a tent a 
lad sits reading. Suddenly 
a ruffled grouse flies out of 
the cedars, lights on a dead 
tree trunk not ten feet away 
and drums. The boy. lifts 





or they may have merely sent different 
members hither and yon in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. It does not mat- 
ter where they go so long as the chief 
object has been to refresh the body, 
to enrich the mind, and to 
enkindle fresh love in the 
heart, not only love for kin 
and humanity, but: that 
love which cares for all 
things great and small. If 
we, who have tried it for 
twenty years, were asked 
what form of summer out- 
ing most nearly realizes 
the conditions for such 
growth in these graces, 
there would be but one 
answer: a woodland camp. 

May I sketch a picture? 
A wooded point running 
out into the clear waters 
of a noble lake, a ham- 
mock swinging idly be- 
tween two birches, above 
a miniature cove in which 








his eyes and for five min- 
utes watches the shy guest. 
Every day for a week, at the same 


hour, the bird is there, and the 
boy is also there to watch. That 
was twenty years ago. The little 
girl has never worn any wild 











the rays of the afternoon 








sun are dipping; on this 

tiny bay a flock of wild ducklings tak- 
ing their first lessons in swimming 
from the mother bird, undisturbed by 
the swaying hammock above them or 
the two pairs of eyes, a mother’s and 
a wee girlie’s, which peer over its 
edge. A sudden sound would send 
them scurrying away, but in this 
peaceful silence there is ample time to 
study the exquisite coloring and the 
graceful motion. Could any book, 
any description, give such a sense of 


bird’s wing upon her hat; the boy 
has never lifted gun to fire upon 
any defenceless creature. Can one 
doubt that the sense of comradeship 
with things innocent, the feeling of 
chivalry towards the defenseless, has 
sweetened and made more gracious 
the lives of these children? 

Does one ask how this nearness to 
nature may be found? There are 
many roads to her beloved haunts. 
Some are noisy with gun and rifle, 
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leading by blood and carnage, often 
by stealth and deceit, to the wild fast- 
nesses,— and we 
follow them only to 
find the spirit flown. 
Others are trodden 
by those who like 
the freedom of the 
wildwood only for 
coarse pleasure, and 
their path is marked 
by broken bottles 
and cigar stumps. 
Then there are 
Ways made smooth 
and easy for those 
who would carpet 
the turf and cushion 
the moss. Along these ways travel the 
people of fine linen who live sumptu- 
ously. There are homes of many 
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kinds in the wildwood; rough and 
unadorned for temporary use, 
with no comforts, barely con- 
veniences, places where men and 
boys may rough it; or there may 
be an attempt at making the sum- 
mer resting place attractive. The 
resting place is meant to be per- 
manent, and frame or log houses 
are erected, and decorations are 
not forgotten; or a summer en- 
campment of tents may spring 
up. Various sorts of people live 
in these various ways. The 
hunter changes his bivouac as 
he follows his frightened game, 
sometimes here, sometimes there. 
The group of boys who go off by 
themselves for a rough good time 





are satisfied with any makeshift for 
the week’s holiday. The family that 
seeks the same place summer after 
summer, and puts up a 
framed shanty, gets on with 
as little expense and trouble 
as possible. The young men 
who make a business of tak- 
ing from twenty to a hun- 
dred lads into the woods for 
an entire season have com- 
fortable houses and an array 
of tents, with lessons and 
guardianship and everything 
necessary to make a delight- 
ful home,—were only the 
mothers and fathers and sis- 
ters there! 


The boy who attends 
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a preparatory school away from 
home, who is destined to a _ four 
years’ college life among, other 


young men, and who beyond that 
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The family on 
a larger scale, the family of selected 
and congenial inmates, is the happy 
ideal. 

Where shall such a family go? 


ence to their seniors. 


For 
a hundred years yet there will be 
quiet old farms in country places, near 
lakes or ponds, among the pines, un- 
der the cedars, on the crests of the 
hills, where land can be bought or 
hired for summer life. A cabin of 
logs, or a board or slab house built 
round an open fire, for evenings and 
rainy weather, can be put up for from 
three to five hundred dollars. This is 
large enough for a group of friends. 
A family of twenty or twenty-five ‘s 
not too large. Twenty dollars wiil 
buy a tent with fly, poles and pins, ten 
by twelve feet square, with high 








may look forward to three or four 
vears of professional study with 
his own sex needs more than any 
other creature to 
have the society 
of his mother, sis- 
ters, cousins and 
aunts during the 
precious — holiday. 
The artificer of 
the human family 
made no mistake 
in mixing boys 
and girls up. 
Man in his_ su- 


perior wisdom has 

















seen fit to sep- 
arate the sexes 
during the years 
when they might j 
learn to know 
each other well and have innocent walls. Five dollars more will lay a 


good times together. If that is of 
necessity to be endured during the 
school year, at least when vacation 
comes there should be vacation also 
from monastic life and rules. The 
girls should come out of their nun- 
neries and let their glad, innocent 
lives mingle with those of their broth- 
ers, and thus help to:refine and elevate 
them, to deepen the moral tone and 
increase the social amenities which 
make the charm of existence. Yet 
they should not go off by themselves, 
where there is no chance to exercise 
the grace of respect to age and rever- 


planed floor, which can be leit to 
bleach in the winter’s snows, while the 
tent is swung safe in the cabin loft. 
Ten such tents would shelter the fam- 
ily of twenty luxuriously, and the ex- 
pense, like all the other expenses, 
could be divided. They will serve ten 
summers at least, and can be easily 
taken from place to place if the fam- 
ilies desire to break up or to change 
their camping place. Folding cots, 
tables and chairs are now found with 
all outfitters for the woods. if peo- 
ple do not care to do the camp work 
themselves — which is much the best 
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fun —they will find that 
many a cook will hail with | 
delight the chance to 
spend a summer in the | 
woods and will be all the | 
better for it when winter | 
comes again. 
For the sake of the | 
young people, the camp 
should be by water, so that 
there may be regular les- | 
sons in rowing and swim- | 








ming. Among the older 
members should be those who can 
teach sloyd, wood carving, basket 
weaving, drawing, painting and sing- 
ing, if possible, so that along with the 
pure pleasure of the woods there shall 
be the equally great pleasure of ac- 
quirement that does not tax the tired 
brain. Whatever is done in this di- 
rection should be in the guise of pleas- 
_ ure and not a task. 

To have any real good from camp 
studies there should be method, and 
one person to look after this and the 
general discipline of the boys and 
girls. The domestic arrangements 
may be left to the heads of the house- 
hold, but the good genius to whom all 
the yvoung folks should turn for ad- 
vice, sympathy, counsel, support, the 
tried and trusted adviser, should be a 
woman, not too young, but one who 
will never grow old. Four successful 
camps could be named where charm- 





ing women rule, and there may be 
many others beyond the writer’s ken. 
The admirable influence of women in 
guiding young boys is already widely 
recognized. It would have seemed 
odd once to have women as teachers 
in boys’ technical schools, but it is now 
the most natural thing in the world 
that women should be giving service 
in this direction, as in the excellent 
Mechanic Arts High School of Bos- 
ton, and it is only a question of time 
when they will be found in all the best 
boys’ schools. Who dares deny that 
women may sometime find entrance 
as teachers even into Harvard College 
since Miss Alice C. Fletcher, the first 
woman fellow there, even now lec- 
tures acceptably before university au- 
diences? Be that as it may, the 
woman who is capable of guiding a 
summer camp, as the boys’ and giris’ 
best friend and wise confidant, is the 
person to whom prudent 











fathers and mothers will 
entrust their children 
when they want them 


brought back to the sim- 
plicity and sincerity of na- 
ture. 

It is a homely old adage 
which says that the proof 
of the pudding is in the 


eating. When the wood 
thrush hushes its own 
sweet notes this summer, 


that it may listen to the 
still sweeter cooing of the 
baby girl in the woodland 
camp, it may recall, in the 
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tiny recesses of its bird 
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brain, that there is a legend among 
the thrushes that long, long ago 
one camped beneath those trees, 
from whose eyes looked out the same 
gentle spirit. And we, who have 
known the legend too, can testify 
that the sunny hearted baby is the 
third generation of those who have 
loved the woods and camped beneath 
their shade. 

Thus camp generations succeed 
each other. Since 1878, about three 
hundred persons have been members 
of the woodland camp of “the Shay- 
backs.” After ten summers of this 


experience a brilliant Vassar graduate 
writes: “I can never forget what 
those summers did for me. They 
gave me my first physical start in life, 
which made me a strong girl instead of 
a puny one; and some of the jolliest, 
happiest days I have ever known have 
been in camp. With the exception of 
my college I love the place better than 
any other in the world. The very 
sound of rippling water, and the 
sight of birch trees and giant ma- 
ples, always suggest Dirchbay and 
make me homesick for the old 
days.” 











THE EVILS OF OUR WOODEN SUBURBS. 


By R. Clipston Sturgis. 


HROUGHOUT the United 
States substantial structures of 
brick are confined to cities, and 

in the cities confined often to some- 
what narrow limits. In small towns 
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whose effects are far reaching and full 
of baneful possibilities. * As it is 
simpler and clearer to reason from a 
concrete example, I shall take Boston 
and its surroundings and trace the 
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MAP OF BOSTON AND ITS SUBURBS. 


Fire limits indicated by cross-hatch; parks by dotted spaces; density of population by shading. 


and villages and in the suburbs of the 
cities construction is almost univer- 
sally of wood. The object of this 
paper is to show that this is an 
anomaly for such a land as ours and 
such a time, and that it is an evil 
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growth of this evil and its effect on the 
older and more substantially built city. 

In going out of the city in any di- 
rection, one cannot but be struck by 
the rapidity with which one emerges 
from surroundings of substantial 
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BY PERMISSION OF ‘' THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT."’ 


CHALGROVE. 


A small house on a narrow lot, substantial, private, attractive, and having private grounds. 





buildings, into surroundings of flimsy 
wooden construction, which are not 
only dangerous for their inhabitants, 
but a horrible menace to the adjacent 
city. It seems a remarkable lack of 
foresight and prudence which makes 
such a state of affairs possible; but as 
long as there is no law against cheap 
and perishable material for dwellings, 
just so long will it exist. 

To educate the people at large to 
higher standards is always a long and 
laborious process. To educate the 
majority to appreciate that it is totheir 
own advantage to build substantially 
is also a matter of time and patience; 
but it is surely a lesson which must 
be eventually learned. Any reform 
must begin with the educated minor- 
ity, and they must make their first 
appeal to the common sense of the 
people. It is useless to try to 
influence first those in authority and 
the makers of our laws. They are 
practically powerless. We live in a 
country which we call free, and pride 


ourselves, perhaps without warrant, 
because laws cannot be made and 
crammed down our throats, even if 
it be for our own good. We may 
thus avoid some bad laws and the 
evils which have followed monarchicai 
governments; but if we could once 
free ourselves trom the gross tyranny 
of politics, party bosses and packed 
caucuses, we might be able to put the 
best men in office and keep them 
there. The present practice of put- 
ting new or incompetent men in of- 
fice and removing them as soon as 
they have learned to perform their 
duties creditably is hardly good 
business. So, even if we reach those 
in power and they have the knowledge 
and the will to make good and wise» 
laws, they cannot do so unless they 
are backed by the moral support of 
the people, ihe citizens and voters who 
put them in office (supposititiously) 
and to whom alone they are respon- 
sible. 

To effect any reform, we must show 
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that the state of affairs is as one claims 
and that, so existing, it is an evil; and 
then one must show a_ practical 
remedy. 

The outline map of Boston given 
herewith, shows, first, the city proper 
as confined by the fire limits. Within 
these limits new buildings must have 
exterior walls and covering of fire 
proof material. 

Second, the various surrounding 
suburbs of Boston and independent 
towns. Here almost any sort of con- 
struction is allowed subject only to 
certain simple requirements of the 
board of health and school board. 
The independent towns have building 
laws more or less stringent, but no 
fire limits within which wood is 
prohibited. 

Third, the harbour and rivers, — 
bordering on which, the wharves and 
sheds may be of wood. Inside the 
fire limits there are still existing hun- 
dreds of buildings of wood, built 
before the present laws, and besides 
these, which the law would not allow 
to be rebuilt, there are the wooden 
wharves and sheds, which the law 
allows. Outside 
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speculative real estate agent or 
builder. The old wooden houses, 
sometimes simple and charming, are 
pulled down, and are replaced, not 
by brick or stone, as one might 
expect, but by wood, cheap, mean 
and sordid. There spring up first 
little detached villas, then double 
houses, then tenements, then whole 
rows of wooden buildings, including 
stores and offices. The city has now 
reached out to the village and the 
village has grown into the suburban 
town, almost like the city in density 
of population, having more people 
sleeping in it than the business 
portion of the town, and yet with 
every inducement to fire to get 
started, everything to feed it when 
started, and to work destruction to 
the village and danger to its city 
neighbors. Such are Roxbury, Dor- 
chester, Forest Hills, parts of Brook- 
line, Brighton, Cambridgeport, Som- 
erville, and Everett; and such will be 
Hyde Park and_ Readville, the 
Newtons, Watertown, Cambridge, 
Malden, Medford, Chelsea, Revere, 
and Winthrop. 





the fire limits ~—— 
there are but few 
brick buildings, so 
that with wooden 
suburbs and wood- 
en wharves. the 
city proper is on 
all sides surround- 
ed by wooden con- 
struction. 

As the city 
grows, it reaches 
out and _ touches 
villages, which in 
our fathers’ days 
were separated 
from it by green 
fields or by inlets 
of the sea, and 
gradually the scat- 
tered village 














houses and_ the 
farmlands are ap- 
propriated by the 


IN A BOSTON SUBURB. 


A large house on larger grounds, built of perishable material, having no privacy, 
and the grounds showing no thought or study. 
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false economy, for 
4 these wooden 
buildings are 
cheaper only in 
their first out- 
lay, a_ saving 
soon Offset by re- 
pairs and deterio- 
ration. 

The map shows 
clearly enough 
that this state of 
affairs actually ex- 
ists; and if it is 
dangerous and un- 
sightly and poor 
economy, it is 
surely an evil. Be- 
fore proceeding to 
the consideration 








of the remedy, it 





BY PERMISSION OF “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT.”’ 


WIMBLEDON, 


A small brick house gaining much from trees carefully preserved, with private grounds. 


This evil is three-fold. There is 
first the great menace of fire, which 
threatens the lives and property of 
the thousands who live in_ these 
wooden buildings, and threatens also 
the city itself which, if any one of the 
thickly settled suburbs got to burning 
fiercely, could hardly be saved. Sec- 
ond, there is the hideous unsight- 
liness: nothing worse can be im- 
agined than the 


will be well to in- 
quire into the 
causes which have 
produced the existing conditions. 
The reason is not far to seek. 
There are many people who think, 
apart from considerations of cost, that 
a wooden house on the outskirts of a 
city is better than a brick house any 
way. When the average man turns 
his attention to the building of a home 
in the country or in the suburbs of a 
town, his first and natural idea of such 





general aspect of 
these congrega- 
tions of buildings, 
which both seem 
and are flimsy in 
construction, 
which give scope 
to every vagary of 
owner or painter 
in that most diffi- 
cult art, the use of 
color, and which 
are so huddled to- 
gether as to quite 
destroy all natural 
beauties and be an 
absolute blot on 
the land. 

Third, there is 
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A somewhat smaller wooden house with more ornament, no privacy, a piazza looking 
on nothing but the street, no garden. 


® 
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a home is that it will be built of wood. 
So much is this the general sentiment 
that, if a house of substantial material 
is suggested, he will scout the idea, as 
being quite inappropriate to the 
country, as being anomalous in sur- 
roundings of green things, as being 
out of place amidst the beauties of 
rural scenery. We have so generally 
come to expect wooden houses in the 
country, that a wooden house is 
considered to have something of a 
rural charm necessarily abiding in it. 
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no longer land to be cleared, but 
rather land to be planted, and other 
ntaterials, better and safer than wood, 
are available; but the habit has been 
established, and habit and associa- 
tions are very difficult to eradicate. 
Wood is still our cheapest building 
material, but will not necessarily 
remain so, and apart from that one 
fact it has little to recommend it. 
And yet the moment we pass the city’s 
fire limit we find this same, city 
surrounded on all sides, except where 














HOUSES IN BEDFORD PARK, 


This is evidently merely an associa- 
tion of ideas, and is connected with a 
state of primitive civilization in a 
primitive country, from which we are 
rapidly getting more and more re- 
moved. In primitive days the settler 
must clear his land, and the timber 
thus removed becomes naturally the 
material for his house. From hewn 
logs he passes to sawed timber and 
split shingles and gradually to the 
more complex requirements of a real 
architectural style reproduced in 
wood. The conditions once binding 
him to wood have passed. There is 


NEAR LONDON, 


the sea makes a limit—and even here 
there are wooden wharves—by a cor- 
don of fire wood, needing but a touch 
to set it off. 

After the general sentiment to 
which I have referred, the chief thing 
which leads to wooden construction is 
its cheapness. Let us see what this is 
in dollars and cents. The difference 
between a brick house and a wooden 
house lies entirely in its exterior walls, 
The cellar and the foundations, the 
interior carpentry, plastering, interior 
painting and glazing, heating, finish 
and decoration, these all remain the 
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It is purely a question of outer 
one case, 12 inches of 


same. 
walls, — in 


brick; in the other, stud, boarding, 
paper and clapboards or shingles, 
casings and outside finish and the 
painting. A hundred superficial feet 
square) of 


(generally called a 12- 
inch brick wall is 
worth about $35: 
a hundred feet of 
stud outside wall 
is worth about 
$15. There is a 
difference of $20. 
One can readily 
calculate in any 
given building 
what the total 
amounts to. In 
a small house 





OUR 


WOODEN SUBURBS. 

will quite cover the difference between 
wood and brick on a house costing 
$20,000. In the case where an 8- 
inch wall is permissible, and in the 
case of all small detached houses where 
the outer surface is out of proportion 
to the cost, one would save each year 
















IIOUSES IN BEDFORD PARK. 


costing $3,000 it would add 16 per 
cent to 18 per cent; but an 8-inch 
wall would answer here, and _ this 
would cost about $22 for a hundred 
square feet, and would add about 6 
per cent. As the house increases in 
area and cost, the exterior walls bear 
a less and less proportion to the total 
cost, so that 4 per cent or 5 per cent 


more than the interest on the original 
outlay. In the other cases one saves 
three-quarters of the interest on the 
original outlay; and with cheaper 
prices for brick one would save it all. 

Think what is gained by the outlay: 
a substantial and permanent instead of 
a perishable house; one which con- 
stantly improves with age and needs 
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but little repair, instead of one which 
must be constantly kept up with paint 
to make it look presentable and to 
preserve it from decay! If it is a 
shingled house left to weather, it must 
be reshingled just when it is beginning 
to look best; the weather worn 
shingle grows more and more beauti- 
ful and more and more rotten year by 
year, and when it is most lovely to 
the eve is already beginning to allow 
the weather, which has mellowed it, 
to gain entrance to the house. Noth- 
ing of the kind applies to brick. 










HovsEs 1N A BosTON sUBURB, accommodating about the same class of people as the Bedford Park houses: — the 
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knows what it costs to paint his house 
and how this must be done every 
three or five years, according to the 
exposure and color. With the brick 
house, there is only the painting of 
sashes and doors. If one does not 
paint regularly, there is the deteriora- 
tion, which is sure in any case, but 
more rapid if painting is not done 
regularly. The vearly saving on in- 
surance, though not a large item, yet 
counts. 

We have seen that the conditions 
which have led to the general adoption 
of wood are habit and the conviction 
that it istruly economical construction. 
I have tried to show the habit to be 
a bad one and the supposed economy 


one ugly wooden houses huddled together with hopeless surroundings, the other attractive and simple 
brick houses with neat grounds and good fences. 


Think what a lovely thing a two or 
three century old brick wall is, or one 
might even say an eight or ten century 
wall; for the brick wall, if of good 
material, and well laid, is as ever- 
lasting as anything in this fleeting 
world. 

I have thus far been speaking of 
the comparative cost of the wood and 
brick building. I have given merciy 
the initial cost. There are two items 
which make a yearly offset. First, 
there are the yearly repair and the 
sure deterioration of the wood build- 
ing, which are both saved in the brick: 
second, there is a saving in insurance. 
The item of painting alone is quite a 
considerable one. Every householder 


to be false. In the country, with 
plenty of land about, wood may be 
permissible for very small houses and 
when economy is an absolute es- 
sential; but in the neighborhood of 
great cities it is neither right nor wise. 

The remedy lies in a better educa- 
tion of the people, so as to make better 
laws possible. At present nine out 
of ten, ninety-nine out of a hundred, 
take wood rather than brick when 
they have the choice. Therefore one 
feels they ought not tu have the choice 
where the public interests are at stake. 
Some form of fire resisting exterior 
should be required. If this were 
done, one of the first results would in- 
evitably be the fall in the price of 
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that with a steady 
market they could 
be manufactured 
at a profit for $5 or 
$6 a_ thousand. 
When we get over 
the habit of paying 
fancy wages for 
half trained labor 
they can be laid for 
from $4 to $6 a 
thousand, — which, 
with cost of stock, 
would be $10 to 








LADD HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH, 


N. 


H. $12 a thousand for 


A good example of an early house and grounds,—the house brick, simple, the ornament the brick laid. On 


good, the grounds carefully and wisely laid out for use and pleasure (now neglected). 


brick. Their more general use and 
the demand for a cheaper brick would 
induce brick-makers to accept a 
smaller margin of profit on larger 
sales or improve their method of pro- 
duction. Such has been the result 
elsewhere and would be also here. In 
Holland common brick, better than 
our common brick and larger, cost 
about $5 a thousand, and the common 
yellow brick of England—a rather 
clumsy and ugly brick — cost but $4; 
their red brick, which are considered 
better and are of 





this basis. brick 
would cost but from $10 to $15 a 
square more than wood, instead of 
$20. 

Brick is by no means the only fire 
resisting construction for the exterior 
of buildings. We make very little use 
of a most valuable material, i. e., 
cement. This can be made _ into 
blocks and used like stone, or it can 
be used in block shape as filling be- 
tween frame, or a frame building can 
be boarded and furred and lathed with 
wood or, better, with wire, and 





better quality, cost 
only from $6 to 
$7. All these brick 
are of proper pro- 
portion* and fairly 
true. Our com- 
mon brick cost in 
this neighborhood 
from $7 to $9; and 
these are not very 
good brick. A 
fairly true and even 
sized brick of com- 
mon material and 
manufacture will 
fetch $10. I be- 
lieve I am _ within 
bounds in saying 

* By proper proportion is 
meant that the length is twice 
the width plus a joint, thus 
enabling one to lay the various 
thicknesses of walls and the 


various bonds without using 
broken bricks or batts. 





IN A BOSTON SUBURB. 


A pretentious wooden house with bad ornament, showing distinct retrograde from 


the simple wooden house adjoining. 
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HOUSES OF THE MULHOUSE WORKING 
COMPANY, MULHOUSE, GERMANY. 


plastered with cement, or a light iron 
frame plastered. In all cases we have 
a fire resisting surface. 

The old method long ago used in 
parts of England, especially in Kent, 
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over $2 to $3 a 
square more than 
a boarded and 
shingled __ build- 
ing, in fact in 
many parts of the 
country would 
cost no more. 
On the basis of 
$2 or $3 a square 
more, to the 
$3,000 house, it 
would add only 


$<, 
Marre, 
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this cement sur- 
face requires no 
paint and, if of 
good _ material 
and well applied 
originally, no repairing. The finish 
of such a building can be of metal, or, 
if of wood, can be kept very small so 
as to offer to the fire no more than the 
wood frames and staff beads of a 
brick building. 

To convince people of the facts thus 
cursorily indicated and to lead the 
way to reform in the building of our 
suburbs, we cannot depend on any 
arguments, however good, that the 
new way is better or safer or more 
beautiful than the old. It must first 

and foremost be shown 


MEN'S DWELLINGS 





Street. 


frames. The _ outside 
surface, in Kent and 
Norfolk, is often fin- 
ished with split flints 
imbedded in the con- 
crete and forming a per- 
fectly smooth and non- 
porous surface. I have = 


seen walls in and about First floor. 


Norwich where the split flints have 
been squared before setting, and 
so nicely was this done that the joints 
between the stones were almost im- 
perceptible. A concrete wall is, how- 
ever,somewhat porousand would need 
protection with paint or some such 
non-porous material, while the stud 
wall plastered needs no paint and is 
as permanent as the wood frame. 
Such a_ wall would not cost 






that it will pay; and 
then if it can be shown 
also to be better in other 
ways and more beautiful, 
the work is done. 

We are in the habit of 
thinking that this coun- 
try is great and inde- 


14-9" * 11-8" 





pendent 
and fit to 
stand on its 
own legs, 
and so we 
often make 
mistakes 
which 
might be Secund floor. 

avoided if we were willing to seek 
examples elsewhere and profit by 
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HOUSES OF THE MERRIMAC 
the experience of others. England and 
Europe never hesitate to use our ex- 
periments and to adopt them when 
they are proved; but we act as if there 
were something derogatory to our 
dignity in wishing to learn anything 
from the older countries. If we are 
anxious to show our superiority or, 
better still, to really attain it, it will 
only be done by admitting that in 
many ways years of experience have 
put the older countries in advance of 
us: That London, Paris and Berlin 
are better built, better governed, than 
3oston and New York; and if there 
are points on which we may perhaps 
claim superiority (it is not a good ar- 
ticle to claim as a rule) this is no 
reason why we should not accord 
them superiority when they have it, 
and be thereby urged to emulate their 
example. 

In the eighth report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor, compiled by Dr. 
Gould in 1895, there are some very 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

















LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS. 
interesting statements of the cost of 
tenements and small houses, which, 
although referring to a simpler class 
than the majority of those one has in 
mind here, are yet most pertinent. 
In examining them one is at once 
struck by two points: First, they are 
all substantially built of brick or 
stone; and, second, they have about 
them a fair amount of land, and this 
land is used intelligently as capital 
which will produce income. 

The Mulhouse Working Men’s 
Dwellings Company have erected a 
large number of cottages of differing 
types, but all have the points noted 
above. They vary slightly in arrange- 
ment, accommodation and cost. One 
type is a group of four three-storied 
cottages placed back to back in the 
centre of a three-acre lot. Each house 
has its three-quarters of an acre, and 
light and air on two sides. This type 
has four rooms with a total area of 700 
square feet, 350 on each floor, and a 





THE 


HOUSE OF 


cellar and attic as well. It cost $450 
for the building and $30 for the land, 
and rents for $36 a year. A variation 
of this type has a larger ground area, 
but only one floor. This naturally 
proves to be a more expensive plan. 
The area is 450 feet (against 750 in 
the other); it cost $511, and rents for 
$33. Another type is more like our 
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HOWLAND MILLS CORPORATION, NEW 


SUBURBS. 
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BEDFORD, MASS. 
usual suburban lot arrangement, a 
long narrow piece of land; but the 
houses are placed back to back,so that 
the rear wall is a party wall, and the 
whole land has to be crossed to reach 
the house, an obvious disadvantage. 
In Rouen a group of dwellings has 
been erected which have a street front- 
age of 17 feet and a depth of about 
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ROUEN, FRANCE. 


OMPANY, 


CHEAP DWELLING ¢ 


HOUSES OF THE ROUEN 
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70 feet; the house occupies 350 square 
feet (700 on the two stories) and leaves 
800 for garden. The house cost $612 
and the land $112, and the rent is $40 
a year. Again the owner has a per- 
manent investment and the tenant a 
substantial house and a productive 
piece of ground. 

Compare these with the houses for 
the Merrimac Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Lowell: A lot frontage of 25 
feet and total area of 1,610 feet, of 
which 1,344 has been built upon. 
These are three-story tenements, cost 
$1,000 and one-third the price of the 
land, $500 more. The area of one 
tenement is 1,344 feet (of which 
nearly a half is taken up by pas- 
sages and stairs), and the rent is $110 
a year. 

As compared with the Mulhouse 
type, and looking at it from the ten- 
ant’s point of view: They are both 
four-room tenements, the Mulhouse 
rooms are smaller, but they are far 
lighter and more airy, there is 
more land, and it is so placed as to 
give it all to the tenant as a garden, 
the house and land cost about a 
third, and the rent is about a third. 
oth are brick buildings, so that they 
are thus alike as an investment; but 
the Mulhouse owner gets the best re- 
turn on his investment. 

The wooden houses for the How- 
land Mills Corporation are among the 
very best that have been done in this 
country. The houses are simple, com- 
pact, unpretentious, and have a suffi- 
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ciency of land about them. These 
houses have an area of 660 feet (1,320 
on the two floors), seven rooms, and 
plumbing, and cost $2,000. They rent 
for $120. One notes that although of 
wood they cost considerably more in 
proportion than the Mulhouse type. 
The accommodation, area of rooms, is 
1,320 feet as against 700, but the cost 
is $2,000 as against $450, and the rent 
$120 as against $36. Probably about 
$200 additional would have built the 
Howland Mills house in brick and 
made a better house and a more per- 
manent investment, $50 additional 
would have finished the outside in ce- 
ment. 

Examples could be multiplied in- 
definitely, and they would all tend to 
show that the best.type of foreign 
house is substantial and sct in grounds 
that are of real value to the tenant or 
owner. Besides this, the more com- 
plete privacy of the family in house 
and in garden is generally attained. 

Such houses are fairly safe from fire, 
and if, perchance, they should burn 
would not seriously endanger any but 
their immediate neighbors. They are 
good investments, good houses. On 
a slightly better scale, and for a higher 
class of owners, they might readily be 
made beautiful as well, and the piece 
of land, if not needed for the kitchen 
garden, may be lovely with shrubs, 
trees, flowers, hedges and paths. One 


cannot but believe that if such homes 
were available they would be readily 
appreciated. 











A PLAINVILLE SENSATION. 


By Harriet A. Nash. 


ARY LOUISE, hold 
on a minute!” 

The little figure 
“aps plodding — seriously 
Xx) along the dusty road 

y came to a standstill, 
and from the depths 
of a checked sun- 
bonnet a pair of gray eyes and a little 
freckled nose were turned inquiringly 
toward Mrs. Plain’s back yard gate. 

“T see you goin’ by,” continued that 
lady, “and thought I’d inquire if your 
folks had a plenty of cucumbers.” 

Mary Louise dug the worn toe of 
her leather shoe into the dust. “I 
don’t know’m,” she replied bashfully. 

“I thought t’was very doubtful. 
They’ve been pretty scurce this year. 
But mine have done splendid. Step in 
and I'll send your ma a mess.” 

Mary Louise came slowly to the 
gate, where she lingered, her half- 
filled pail of berries partly hidden in 
the scant folds of her pink tire. 

“T expect you’ve been berryin’ up 
on the ridge,” continued Mrs. Plain, 
as with skirts gathered about her she 
stepped carefully in and out among 
the vines. “What a nice little girl you 
are,—and bright’s a dollar! I expect 
you’re a great deal of help to your 
ma.” 

Mary Louise giggled a little inanely 
and hung her head. “I don’t know'm,” 
she said again, beginning in her em- 
barrassment to chew the gingham 
string of her sunbonnet. 

“Oh, I’m sure of it. Your 
pretty busy these days, isn’t she? [s 
she cleanin’ house?” 

“No’m, she’s just workin’.” 

“Well, I thought ’twas funny if so 
good a housekeeper as your ma was 
housecleanin’ in August. But I was 
goin’ past your house this mornin’, 
and see the spare room windows open. 
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I thought she might be cleanin’. Put 
I s’pose you've got company comin’.” 

“Yes’m,” responded Mary Louise, 
letting her sunbonnet string run down 
her throat, to see how far it could go 
without choking her. 

“Well, now isn’t that nice! Your 
uncle Henry’s comin’ again from New 
York. Won’t your ma be tickled? Is 
his wife comin’, too?” 

Mary Louise choked on the sun- 
bonnet string, and drew it a few 
inches from her mouth. “No’m,” she 
said, “it isn’t uncle Henry; it’s my 
Aunt Louise.” 

“Do tell. That’s the one that lives 
in Boston, and ain’t never been here, 
ain’t it? Let me see, — did I under- 
stand she was an old maid?” 

Mary Louise’s indignation over- 
came her shyness. “No, indeed,” she 
said. “Auntie isn’t an old maid.” 

“T want to know! But there, your 
ma’s no hand to talk about her folks. 
So. your aunt’s married 2?” 

“N—n—no’m,—not exactly; she’s 
a—a widow.” 

“Dear, dear,—well, that beats all. 
How long’s her husband been dead?” 

The child’s embarrassment re- 
turned; she fidgetted uneasily. “I 
don’t know’m.” 

“THe is dead, I s’pose?” 

“Yes’m—no’m. I don’t know’m. 
I guess I'll have to be goin’.” 

“Wait for the cucumbers, dear. 
Here ain’t more’n half a mess. May- 
be your ma don’t want it known about 
your aunt?” 

“No’m, she don’t.” 
in a much relieved tone. 

“Then I wouldn’t mention it any- 
where else. It’s perfectly safe with 
me. Here’s your cucumbers. You 
can bring the basket back any day.” 

Mary Louise took the basket and 
walked rapidly away, the dust rising 


This she said 


os 


in a little cloud about her. Mrs. Plain 
went around by the chip pile and 
gathered an apronful, with a faraway 
look in her eyes that betokened deep 
meditation. On her way to the house 
she paused to pick up some towels 
from the grass, giving each a little 
shake with her disengaged hand, to 
make sure there were no bugs lurking 
therein. But all the while she went 
about getting supper, the air of medi- 
tation lingered. 

“Ruel,” she said to her son at sup- 
per time, “do you remember what 
Mrs. Tucker’s sister’s husband’s name 
was?” 

Ruel was a quiet young man, with 
an equal contempt for girls and gos- 
sip, and his mother had long since 
learned that he must be approached 
carefully when one desired informa- 
tion. 

*“Who’s Mis’ Tucker’s sister,—and 
how should I know anything about 
her husband?” he answered, with a 
marked lack of interest, at the same 
time signifying his desire for another 
cup of tea. 

Mrs. Plain sighed and changed the 
subject. There was little satisfaction 
to be derived from imparting a piece 
of news to Ruel. He was far more 
interested in the amount of lumber 
they had sawed at the mill that after- 
noon. Ruel was a good son, and his 
widowed mother was never weary of 
sounding his praises; but she usually 
ended with the reflection that a 
daughter would have been more of a 
companion. 

The dishes were washed and put 
away before Mrs. Plain remembered, 
providentially, that she was out of 
coffee for breakfast, and, slipping a 
shawl over her head, she went down 
the road to her nearest neighbor. 
“Though I hate mortally to borrow of 
her,” she said to herself; “for she don’t 
use any such coffee as we do, and I 
shall have to pay her back out of my 
reg 0d Java.” 

Mrs. Petty was very willing to lend 
and, the errand done, begged her 
caller to “set a spell.” “I don’t get 
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out once a_ week,’ she com- 
plained; “and I get real hungry 
for news.” 

But it soon transpired that Mrs. 
Petty herself was the one who had 
news to,gelate. “The deepo wagon 
went to Tucker’s tonight,” she said, 
“and a woman in it with two great 
trunks. Do you know if they was ex- 
pectin’ anyone?” 

“Mis’ Tucker’s sister, I believe.” 
Mrs. Plain tried to speak carelessly, 
but her tone was the tone of one who 
could tell volumes more. 

“The one that lives in Boston, and 
never married?” inquired Mrs. Petty, 
perceiving that she had not yet ex- 
hausted her visitor’s stock of informa- 
tion. 

“She lives in Boston. As to her never 
marryin’—well, I ain’t got anything to 
say.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” Mrs. 
Petty began to be interested. 

“Oh, nothin’. I s’pose I ought not 
to speak of it, for I had it from one 
of the family, and they said it wasn’t 
to be told. But, of course, you won’t 
speak of it. They-said she’d been mar- 
ried; but when her husband died, or 
whether he ever died at all, was more 
than I could find out.” 

“For the land sake! But there, 
Jane Tucker was always terrible close 
mouthed about her folks. It’s alto- 
gether probable she’s divorced.” 

“Well, I don’t know. There’s some- 
thing queer about it.” 

There followed speculation and 
conjecture, in the midst of which the 
clock struck nine, and Mrs. Plain re- 
membered that Ruel might return and 
wonder where she was. “He can’t 
bear to find the house shut up,” she 
said as she hurried away. 

Mrs. Plain never knew how it got 
out. She certainly hadn’t supposed 
Eliza Petty was going to tell of it, and 
though she might have mentioned it 
to one or two others, they were all re- 
liable persons and close mouthed. But 
some way in a week’s time it was 
whispered throughout the village that 
Mrs. Tucker’s sister, who was known 
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as Miss Louise Preble, had been mar- 
ried and left her husband. 

Mrs, Tucker had frequent callers in 
those days, but to their disappoint- 
ment none of them met her guest. Her 
sister was tired, Mrs. Tucker ex- 
plained, and had come into the coun- 
try for rest. She saw a great deal of 
society during the winter, and didn’t 
care to meet people in the summer. 
And more than one disappointed 
caller went away with suspicion deep- 
ened to certainty. There must be 
something wrong with a woman who 
shunned society. Even this they 
might have forgiven her; for if Mrs. 
Tucker’s sister had seen unhappiness, 
it was natural she should try to hide it 
from the world, poor thing! But 
when on the second Sunday of her 
visit, she appeared at church, instead 
of a shrinking little thing with large 
pathetic eyes, they beheld a_ finely 
built woman faultlessly dressed and 
joining in the hymns with a clear 
voice that gave no indication of em- 
barrassment. The tide of public favor 
turned. People began to think she 
might be somewhat to blame. It took 
two to make a quarrel, and Mrs. 
Tucker’s sister looked as though she 
might be hard to get along with. 

The lady herself seemed provoking 
ly indifferent to comment. She still 
remained invisible save at church or 
when a passer-by saw her trailing 
long white draperics across the Tuck- 
ers’ grassy orchard—her favorite re- 
sort. The neighbors wondered if poor 
Jane Tucker had all those white 
dresses to wash and “do up.” Mary 
Louise, when questioned, showed re- 
markable reticence and only confessed 
that Auntie spent much time in writ- 
ing letters. The wife of the village 
postmaster, who was also his assistant, 
supplemented this meagre informa- 
tion with the statement that Miss 
Preble received many letters, most of 
them legal looking missives; and one 
or two acute reasoners decided that 
arrangements for a divorce were not 
yet concluded. 

Mrs. Tucker’s sister had been in 
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Plainville several weeks when Mrs. 
Plain provided the village with a new 
object of interest by taking a boarder. 
Most of the neighbors thought she 
was foolish, for Mrs. Plain was well- 
to-do and Ruel made good wages. 
But, as Mrs. Plain wisely argued, 
it was nobody’s affair but her own. 
There was the great house with room 
to spare, and as for work, she wouldn't 
have to fuss any more for half a dozen 
than she did for Ruel. Ruel might 
have objected, but the stranger with 
some possible knowledge of his own 
sex wisely secured the young man for 
an ally before approaching his mother. 
The arrangement proved satisfactory 
to allconcerned. Mrs, Plain declared 
the boarder wasn’t a mite of trouble. 
He divided his time between writing 
in his own room and long walks about 
the country roads, and wasn't half as 
particular about his food as Ruel was. 

Like Mrs. Tucker’s sister, the 
boarder took little interest in society, 
but was never weary of questioning 
Mrs. Plain concerning the old families 
of the community and listening to bits 
of history concerning them. It must 
be acknowledged that he was obliged 
with these bits of history, to accept a 
large amount of general information 
speculation and comment, which 
might have involved a less discrimina 
ting mind in a tangle of uncertainty 
as to what Mrs. Plain guessed and 
what really happened, and left large 
room for doubt whether an event took 
place last week or fifty years ago. 

In the various overturnings to 
which the voluble landlady subjected 
her brain that she might miss nothing 
of interest to her guest, a topic so 
important as Mrs. Tucker’s sister 
could not long remain concealed. 
Mrs. Plain hailed it with delight as 
the first modern topic in which her 
boarder showed the slightest interest; 
and that too without any knowledge 
of Miss Preble’s strange history. For 
Mrs. Plain, warned by past experi- 
ence, confined her disclosures to mys- 
terious hints, which Mr. Burnham 


either failed to understand or purpose- 
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ly ignored. He evidently cared noth- 
ing for Miss Preble’s past history, but 
betrayed a guarded interest in her 
present doings, which finally aroused 
his hostess’s curiosity. 

“T can’t understand him at all,” she 
confessed to her confidant, Mrs. Petty. 
“Sometimes I think he knows more 
about her than he pretends to. If 
‘twas possible, I sh’d think he’d met 
her somewheres before.” 

“Tt’s kind of curious, their comin’ 
here so near together,” said Mrs. 
Petty reflectively. “And Plainville 
ain’t a place where summer visitors 
often come either. You don’t sup- 
pose 

Mrs. Plain rose hastily. “TI ain’t go- 
in’ to suppose anything till I have 
more to go by,” she said decidedly. 

An additional ray of light was soon 
forthcoming from the assistant in the 
post office, who declared she had com- 
pared the letters received by Miss 
Preble with those addressed to Mr. 
Burnham, and they were unquestion- 
ably in the same hand-writing. 

Plainville began to be agitated. A 
mystery of this sort was unknown in 
the annals of the town. Several ama- 
teur detectives were soon at work on 
the case and reported various signifi- 
cant developments. It was observed 
that Mr. Burnhan, sitting behind 
Miss Preble in church had watched 
her closely during the service, and 
that Miss Preble had seemed uneasy 
and omitted to join in the hymns. 
Afterward, when they met in the aisle, 
she had colored deeply, but passed 
him with no sign of recognition. The 
next Sunday Mr. Burnham occupied 
the same seat, but Miss Preble was 
seen at church no more. Altogether 
it was a clear case, in the minds of 
most people, that some mysterious 
connection existed between Mrs. 
Tucker’s sister and Mrs. Plain’s 
boarder. Some believed him to be a 
scouting party sent out by the 
wronged and discarded husband; 
others confidently asserted their belief 
that he could be no other than the 
husband himself. The minister, who 
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inclined to this latter view, seriously 
considered whether it were not his 
duty to attempt a reconciliation, and 
was only restrained therefrom by the 
wise counsels of his better half, who 
opined that he’d better attend to his 
own flock and let outsiders alone. She 
had it on good authority that Mrs. 
Tucker’s sister was an Episcopalian, 
—and in her opinion that accounted 
for a good deal. 

Poor Mrs. Plain, alarmed at the 
monstrosities that had issued from her 
Pandora’s box, tried in vain to stem 
the tide of public opinion. She 
couldn’t believe it of Mr. Burnham,— 
a man so pleasant mannered and 
clever, never making a speck of 
trouble about his meals. She tried 
hard to keep the talk from coming to 
her boarder’s ears, and always thought 
she might have succeeded, had not 
fate, in the form of the toothache, in- 
terfered and kept Mr. Burnham 
awake during the whole of one August 
night; so that the next day, having 
submitted to the machinations of a 
village dentist, Mr. Burnham dropped 
asleep in his room at the very hour 
he usually devoted to a walk. He 
awoke from a startling dream of hav- 
ing heard his own name and Miss 
Preble’s called from the lofty pulpit 
of a city church, and lay back in his 
easy chair for some moments, trying 
to reconcile the low window and sway- 
ing elm boughs with the stained glass 
and dim arches of his dream; and as 
he lay half awake, the voice he had 
heard in his dream sounded again, 
just below his window,—a_ high 
pitched female voice. 

“You can say what you please, 
Marthy Plain, but everybody else in 
this village believes that Mr. Burnham 
and Mis’ Tucker’s sister is married, 
and if they ain’t already divorced 
they’re a tryin’ to be.” 

Mr. Burnham started to his feet 
with an energy that sent a book on 
the window sill down upon the head 
of the lady below, cutting short fur- 
ther confidences. He was conscious of 
a wish that the book had weighedaton, 
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and for a few moments felt a strong 
desire to strangle some one. Then 
amusement overpowered wrath and 
he laughed until Mrs. Plain in the 
room below heard him and feared he 
had lost his reason. Presently, the 
caller being gone, he went down, and 
by skillful questioning was soon in 
possession of the whole story, omit- 
ting, to be sure, Mrs. Plain’s own part 
in its beginning and the source from 
which it started. 

Mr. Burnham offered no denial, ex- 
planation or comment, and Mrs. Plain 
began to fear that the story after all 
was true. An hour later, while Mrs. 
Plain was entertaining three more 
callers and striving to ward off the 
dangerous topic lest they share the 
fate of her earlier visitor, Mr. Burn- 
ham in immaculate attire put his head 
in at the parlor door. 

“Mrs. Plain,” he asked impressive- 
ly, “could you direct me to a Mr. 
Tucker’s?” (Sensation among the 
callers.) “I have a letter from home,” 
Mr. Burnham continued, “asking me 
to call on a friend of ours who is visit- 
ing there,—a Miss Preble. Do you 
know her? A most estimable lady. 
Mrs. Burnham is deeply attached to 
her and anxious for me to take this 
opportunity of making her acquaint- 
ance. The second house on the left, 
did you say? Thank you.” 

He chuckled a little as he went 
down the street, while the three callers 
immediately scattered in three differ- 
ent directions, and from house to 
house held interested audiences for 
the rest of the day. 

Arrived at Mr. Tucker’s, Mr. Burn- 
ham sent up his card by Mary Louise, 
and waited a little nervously in the 
old-fashioned parlor. He half ex- 
pected Miss Preble would decline to 
receive him, but intended to insist on 
seeing her. Contrary to his expecta- 
tions, he had waited but a few mo- 
ments when she came in—a tall, 
graceful woman with more than a 
touch of reserve in her manner. “I 
hope you will pardon this intrusion, 


Miss Preble,” he began. 
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The lady looked down at the card 
in her hand. “Mr. Burnham?” she 
said. 

“T can hardly expect my name is 
as familiar to you as yours is to me,” 
he continued; but she interrupted, 
flushing a little. 

“You are mistaken,” she said. “No 
one at all connected with the literary 
world could fail to know Mr. Edward 
Burnham’s name.” 

The caller controlled a smile, and 
after a single instant’s hesitation ven- 
tured on a most unconventional re- 
mark. “Your tone betrays the fact 
that you have not forgiven me for an 
old offence,” he said. 

The woman hesitated. “I don’t 
know ” she said slowly. “You 
killed my first book, you see.” 

“Oh, Miss Preble, the crime was 
hardly so deep as that. I cut it up 
rather ruthlessly, I admit. But for 
killing it,—I had not the power.” 

“To me the result was the same, for 
you destroyed my confidence in it— 
and in myself. You held up its weak 
points so scathingly. And the book 
was pitifully young.” 

“The criticism was _ pitifully 
younger,” he replied. “Do you know, 
Miss Preble, there should be a law to 
prevent a man putting his ideas on 
paper until he reaches the age of 
thirty. Itis a crushing humiliation to 
be confronted in mature life with 
some ridiculous nonsense one penned 
at twenty-three. I suppose all the ad- 
miration I have expressed for your 
later works would be powerless to 
atone for that one article?” 

“There fortunately comes an age, 
Mr. Burnham, when one is indifferent 
to criticism, whether favorable or ad- 
verse.” 

“T remember so well writing that 
article,” he went on, almost bovishlv. 
“T don’t suppose six people beside 
yourself ever looked at it. But a book 
of my own —a manuscript I should 
say, for it never became a book—had 
come back to me from the twelfth 
publisher that day.” The lady smiled 
in spite of herself, and with the smile 
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her manner softened perceptibly,—-a 
fact her caller was not slow to per- 
ceive. “And that,” he continued, 
“brings me to my business with you. 
But first I want to ease my con- 
science. You did meet my brother’s 
wife somewhere once, didn’t you? I 
have borrowed her for the afternoon 
and am afraid I enlarged on the ac- 
quaintance to some of our village 
friends just now.” 

Miss Preble smiled again as she 
tried to recall the occasion, reflecting 
that she had heard Mr. Burnham 
spoken of as eccentric. 

“Did you know,” he said abruptly, 
“that I had become connected with 
your publishing house?” 

“T knew a change was being made,” 
she answered, “but no names were 
mentioned.” om 

“The arrangement was only con- 
cluded since I came here. I have been 
working on some historical matter 
dealing with one or two old families 
of this section, and found a visit to 
this place necessary to its completion. 
I return to the city to-morrow, and 
Mr. Printer wrote this morning ask- 
ing if I would see you in regard to 
those last proof sheets. Was there 
some misunderstanding? But if you 
would prefer to do the business with 
someone else—the house would not 
wish to force an obnoxious interview 
upon you r 

“T think if you will be seated we can 
arrange the matter more comfort- 
ably,” Miss Preble said graciously. 
“T have had so much difficulty in mak- 
ing my wishes clear, that it will be a 
pleasure to explain them verbally.” 

As the caller ros@ to leave after the 
business was concluded he remarked 
carelessly: “Did you know what an 
interesting romance the village people 
have concocted about you, Miss 
Preble?” 

“About me? Why, I have hardly 
met one of them.” 

“That seems to be a_ prominent 
point in the romance. I stumbled on 
it to-day, and only mention it to save 





you possible annoyance in hearing it 
later. You figure as the heroine of an 
interesting marriage which you are at- 
tempting to conceal, and an equally 
interesting separation from an ‘imagin- 
ary better half, either by death or legal 
process.” He paused. 

Miss Preble laughed. “Interesting, 
perhaps, but far too commonplace for 
the modern novel,” she said. “Plain- 
ville is unmistakably behind the times. 
Go on.” 

He hesitated. “That is all—only 
that I, happening along at the right 
moment, and being the only man 
available for the part, was assigned 
the role of the other party in the 
transaction.” 

The smile died from Miss Preble’s 
face. “This is insufferable,” she said. 

“Don't take it seriously,” he urged, 
“you miss the humor of the situation 
if you do; and it is nothing save amus- 
ing. I had no difficulty in setting all 
doubts to rest with a few words. But 
the whole affair is the strongest argu- 
ment in favor of women’s clubs that 
I have ever met. Let the woman of 
our country villages dip into any- 
thing, I say,—whether it be Evolu- 
tion, Browning, or the higher criti- 
cism,—so that her agile brain is occu- 
pied with something besides her 
neighbors’ affairs. There’s a fine arti- 
cle on the subject simmering in my 
brain, and I’m going back to write it 
out in the gossipy atmosphere of Mrs. 
Plain’s parlor. It is full of inspiration. 
Good day. I shall hope to meet you 
in the city in a few weeks.” 

Miss Preble went back to her desk; 
but her train of thought was broken, 
and the pen was soon thrown aside in 
disgust. Finally she rose and sought 
her sister. Mrs. Tucker was making 
pickles in the kitchen, and the room 
was odorous with strong spices. Mary 
Louise in the doorway was slicing to- 
matoes. Miss Preble sat down by the 
open window. “Jennie,” she said, “do 
you know what a funny story your 
neighbors tell about me?” 

Mrs. Tucker looked troubled. “I 
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want to know if you’ve heard that 
too?” she asked. “Hiram came home 
with it this forenoon and I was just 
saying we must keep it from you. 
What beats me is how the story could 
have started. They say Marthy Plain 
claims she had it right from the family 
that you was a married woman. I’m 
going right down soon as I get these 
pickles off and ask her what she 
means.” 

“You shall do nothing of the kind,” 
began Miss Preble. But Mary Louise 
had risen with the light of a desperate 
resolve in her eyes. 

“Aunt Louise,” she began, “I am 
awful sorry, and I didn’t think # 

Mrs. Tucker interrupted. ‘Mary 
Louise Tucker,” she said severely, 
“do you mean to tell me that you 
know anything about it?” 

“Let the child alone, Jane,” said her 
sister. “Now, little girl, tell Auntie 
all about it.” 

Mary Louise had begun to cry. 
“She seemed to think ’twas stich a dis- 
grace to be an old maid,” she sobbed. 
“An’ she kept askin’ questions, and I 
was soashamed. I thought old maids 
and widows was just alike, only 
widows was more respectable.” Miss 
Preble was highly amused at her 
niece’s account of the interview with 
Mrs. Plain, and declared the child 
was not at all to blame. But Mrs. 
Tucker was deeply shocked and in- 
sisted that Mary Louise must go down 
after supper and confess to Mrs. Plain 
that she had told her an untruth; and 
though Mary Louise pleaded and 
Miss Preble protested, Mrs. Tucker 
was firm. 
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Reluctant and tearful the child 
started away, but in a few moments 
they saw her returning. “Aunt 
Louise,” she called faintly from the 
door-step. 

“Whatever does that ridiculous 
young one want now?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Tucker as her sister stepped to 
the door. 

“C-can’t I just tell her you’ve had 
an offer?” pleaded Mary Louise. 

Miss Preble retreated hastily to the 
sitting room. 

“Jane,” she said with decision, “that 
child isn’t going down there a step.” 
And Mrs. Tucker reluctantly yielded. 
“Come back, child,” she said. “Your 
aunt don’t dare have you go, for fear 
you'll tell something more.” 

The little girl raised two reproach- 
ful eyes to her aunt’s face. Miss 
Preble stooped and kissed her. “Mary 
Louise,” she said, “I would trust you 
to defend my closest secret, if I had 
one. But your character is too pic- 
turesque to be wasted on Mrs. Plain. 
I think I'll put you in a book.” 


It was more than a year later that 
Mrs. Plain received by mail a square 
envelope containing Mr. Burnham's 
wedding cards. She took them imme- 
diately to Mrs. Petty. 

“Well, if that don’t beat all!” ex- 
claimed that lady as she read the an- 
nouncement. “Of all things on 
earth!” 

Mrs. Plain shook her head as if to 
resign all responsibility in the matter. 
“There’s something about it we shall 
never understand,” she said. 














HE lessons which Glad- 
stone’s life and 
thought have for Eng- 
land and America at 
this time was our 
theme in these pages 
We pointed out that 
was a lover of peace 
and a hater of war, that he was 
the great representative of the prin- 
ciple of international arbitration, 
that he was an earnest worker for the 
disarmament of the European states, 
that he was the great opposer in his 
time of the jingo spirit in England, 
that he was the untiring denouncer of 
the new “imperial” policy of England 
as a policy which precisely reverses 
the dictates of good statesmanship. 
But while he denounced “imperial- 
ism” as like the folly of the farmer who 
covets more and more land when he 
has neither capital nor skill to turn to 
account what he already has; while he 
denounced the declaration of Lord 
Salisbury at the time of the seizure of 
Cyprus, that it was always the policy 
of England whenever there was a 
great war in Europe to seize a piece of 
territory at a point which was the 
chief centre of interest in the war, as 
words “more like the statements of a 
political bandit than the statements of 
a British minister;” and while he pro- 
nounced the lust of territorial aggran- 





last month. 
Gladstone 


dizement “the original sin of nations,” 
there was no Englishman of his 


said less 
attention was narrowly 
absorbed by domestic interests and 
needs. The charge raised now and 
then, as it was, by his “imperialistic” 
enemies, that Gladstone, so strongly 
emphasizing questions of reform at 
home and the duty of good house- 
keeping, had made himself the apostle 
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time of whom it could be 
truly that his 








of British insularity, was too poor and 
feeble ever to confuse anybody. Na- 
ples, Bulgaria, Armenia, Greece, — 
we repeat our words of last month, — 
all rise to proclaim that it has been he 
in this time who has thought most 
and done most for the world at large. 
We return to the subject here not for 
general reasons, but for a particular 
and specific reason. With Gladstone’s 
memorable services for Greece, Ar- 
menia and Bulgaria we have not now 
farther to do; but England and Amer- 
ica have solemn occasion to remem- 
ber at this time that it was in behalf 
of the suffering political prisoners of 
Italy that Gladstone first made him- 
self conspicuous as a humanitarian 
statesman and a responsible citizen of 
the world. We need to remember it, 
for we are witnessing at this time a 
state of things in Italy startlingly like 
that which provoked the Neapolitan 
Letters half a century ago. 
* 
es 


Gladstone’s Neapolitan Letters, ad- 
dressed to the Earl of Aberdeen, with 
which all England and all Europe 
rang, were written in 1851. Domestic 
reasons took Mr. Gladstone to Naples 
for a residence of several months in 
the winter of 1850-51; but in Naples 
he quickly became aware of a state of 
things in political and public life 
which made it impossible for him to 
confine his attention to his private af- 
fairs. He found that large numbers 
of the citizens of Naples, who had 
formed the opposition in the Chamber 
of Deputies, had been exiled or im- 
prisoned by King Ferdinand, and that 
upwards of twenty thousand of that 
monarch’s subjects were said to have 
been thrown into prison on a charge 
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of political disaffection. The condi- 
tions reported to him were too mon- 
strous to be believed; but he made a 
careful investigation, and found that 
the worst which was told him was 
true. He had treated as incredible a 
statement that nearly all those who 
formed the opposition in the Chamber 
of Deputies under the Constitution 
were in prison or exile; but a list in de- 
tail was given him which showed that, 
out of one hundred and forty depu- 
ties, seventy-six, an actual majority of 
the representatives of the people, had 
been either arrested or had gone into 
exile for the sake of escaping prison. 
In utter defiance of the law of Naples, 
the Government “watched the people, 
paid domiciliary visits, ransacked 
houses, seized papers and effects, and 
tore up floors at pleasure under pre- 
tence of searching for arms, impris- 
oned men by the score, by the hun- 
dred, by the thousand, without any 
warrant whatever, sometimes without 
even any written authority at all, or 
anything beyond the word of a police- 
man, constantly without any state- 
ment whatever of the nature of the of- 
fence. Charges were fabricated to get 
rid of inconvenient persons. Perjury 
and forgery were resorted to in order 
to establish charges, and the whole 
mode of conducting trials was a bur- 
lesque of justice.” Describing the 
dungeons, Mr. Gladstone said: “The 
prisons of Naples are another name 
for the extreme of filth and horror. I 
have seen something of them, but not 
the worst. This I have seen, my lord: 
the official doctors not going to the 
sick prisoners, but the sick prisoners, 
men almost with death on their faces, 
toiling upstairs to them at that char- 
nel house of the Vicaria, because the 
lower regions of such a palace of dark- 
ness are too foul and loathsome to al- 
low it to be expected that professional 
men should consent to earn bread by 
entering them.” 

Gladstone entered in detail into va- 
rious individual cases,—that of Set- 
tembrini, of Pironte, formerly a judge, 
of the Baron Porcari, of Carlo Poerio. 


This distinguished patriot and orator 
was a refined and accomplished man, 
of the highest character, yet he had 
been arrested and condemned for trea- 
son. “The condemnation of such 
a man for treason,’ wrote Mr. Glad- 
stone after a careful examination of 
his case, “is a proceeding just as con- 
formable to the laws of truth, justice, 
decency and fair play and to the com- 
mon sense of the community — in 
fact, just as great and gross an out- 
rage on them all—as would be a like 
condemnation in this country of any 
of our best known public men — Lord 
John Russell, or Lord Lansdowne, or 
Sir James Graham, or yourself.” 
Poerio, whose name was one of the 
dearest to his Neapolitan fellow coun- 
trymen, had been tried and con- 
demned by the most iniquitous meth- 
ods, his sole accuser being a worthless 
character; and when at last he 
would have been acquitted by a divi- 
sion of four to four of his judges, Na- 
varro, who sat as a judge while di 
rectly concerned in the charge against 
the prisoner, procured by distinct in- 
timidation the number necessary for 
a sentence. Mr. Gladstone minutely 
describes the inhumanity of the im- 
prisonment of Poerio and sixteen of 
his fellow sufferers in a close dungeon, 
each prisoner bearing a weight of 
chain amounting to _ thirty-two 
pounds, these chains being undone 
for no purpose whatever; and Poerio 
was condemned after this to still 
harder conditions. “Never before,” 
wrote Gladstone, “have I conversed, 
and never probably shall I converse 
again, with a cultivated and accom- 
plished gentleman, of whose inno- 
cence, obedience to law and love of his 
country I was as firmly and as ration- 
ally assured as of your lordship’s or 
that of any other man of the very 
highest character, whilst he stood be- 
fore me amidst surrounding felons 
and clad in the vile uniform of guilt 
and shame. But he is now gone 
where he will scarcely have the op- 
portunity even of such conversation. 
I cannot honestly suppress my con- 
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viction that the object in the case of 
Poerio, as a man of mental power suf- 
ficient to be feared, is to obtain the 
scaffold’s aim by means more cruel 
than the scaffold and without the out- 
cry which the scaffold would create.” 

Seeing little likelihood that any con- 
siderable mitigation would be volun- 
tarily adopted, finding that in Naples 
alone there were some hundreds un- 
der indictment capitally, Mr. Glad- 
stone could not restrain himself from 
lifting the veil as he did, to the gaze of 
England and Europe, from “scenes fit- 
ter for hell than for earth.” “The 
present practices of the government 
of Naples,” he said, “in reference to 
real or supposed political offenders 
are an outrage upon religion, upon 
civilization, upon humanity, and upon 
decency”; and such tyranny in the 
name of government and law he de- 
clared to pe doing the most and worst 
that could be done to make all con- 
servative and_ established govern- 
ments in Europe hateful to the people. 
It was the duty of all lovers of law and 
justice and all friends of conservative 
and true government to protest. His 
indictment reaches its climax in this 
solemn and wrathful passage: 


“Tt is such violation of human and writ- 
ten law as this, carried on for the pur- 
pose of violating every other law, un- 
written and eternal, human and divine; it 
is the wholesale persecution of virtue. 
when united with intelligence, operating 
upon such a scale that entire classes may 
with truth be said to be its object, so that 
the Government is in bitter and cruel, as 
well as utterly illegal, hostility to what- 
ever in the nation really lives and moves 
and forms the mainspring of practical 
progress and improvement: it is the awful 
profanation of public religion, by its no- 
torious alliance in the governing powers 
with the violation of every moral rule 
under the stimulants of fear and ven- 
geance; it is the perfect prostitution of the 
judicial office which has made it, under 
veils only too threadbare and transparent, 
the degraded recipient of the vilest and 
clumsiest forgeries, got up wilfully and 
deliberately, by the immediate advisers of 
the Crown, for the purpose of destroying 
the peace, the freedom, aye, and even, if not 
by capital sentences, the life of men amongst 
the most virtuous, upright, intelligent, dis- 
tinguished and refined of the whole com- 


munity; it is the savage and cowardly 
system of moral as well as in a lower de- 
gree of physical tortyre, through which 
the sentences obtained from the debased 
courts of justice are carried into effect. 
The effect of all this is a total inversion of 
all the moral and social ideas. Law, in- 
stead of being respected, is odious. Force 
and not affection is the foundation of gov- 
ernment. There is no association, but a 
violent antagonism, between the idea of 
freedom and that of order. The govern- 
ing power, which teaches of itself that it 
is the image of God upon earth, is clothed 
in the view of the overwhelming majority 
of the thinking public with all the vices 
for its attributes. I have seen and heard 
the strong and too true expression used, 
‘This is the negation of God erected into 
a system of government.’ ” 
* 
* * 


Gladstone’s Neapolitan Letters not 
only excited the greatest indignation 
and abhorrence in England; but, cop- 
ies of the pamphlet being sent by 
Lord Palmerston to the British minis- 
ters at the various Courts of Europe 
to be presented to each Government, 
a general European agitation fol- 
lowed. Numerous and virulent re- 
plies to Gladstone’s letters appeared in 
fondon, Paris, Turin and Naples; but 
none of them met Gladstone’s charges 
or touched the fundamental questions 
of fact. In addressing himself to the 
official reply of the Neapolitan Gov- 
ernment, the only reply which he no- 
ticed, Mr. Gladstone, frankly accept- 
ing correction in a few petty details, 
found no cause to recede from his 
main statements, but rather to 
heighten them; and Lord Palmerston, 
requested by Prince Castelcicala to 
forward the reply of the Neapolitan 
Government to the different Euro- 
pean Courts to which Mr. Gladstone's 
pamphlet had been sent, bravely and 
bluntly replied that he “must decline 
being accessory to the circulation of 
a pamphlet which, in my opinion, does 
no credit to the writer, or the Govern- 
ment which he defends, or to the po- 
litical party of which he professes to 
be a champion.” Information re- 
ceived from other sources, he in- 
formed the Prince, led him to the con- 
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clusion that Mr. Gladstone had by no 
means overstated the evils which he 
had described; and he regretted that 
the Neapolitan Government had not 
set to work earnestly to correct the 
abuses which so clearly existed. 
“The arrow has shot deep into the 
mark,’ was Gladstone’s final word, 
“and cannot be dislodged.” “I ex- 
press the hope,” he said, with ominous 
foreboding of the fate that was hang- 
ing over Naples, “that while there is 
time, while there is quiet, while dig- 
nity may yet be saved in showing 
mercy and in the blessed work of re- 
storing justice to her seat, the Govern- 
ment of Naples may set its hand in 
earnest to the work of real and search- 
ing, however quiet and unostenta- 
tious, reform; that it may not become 
unavoidable to reiterate these appeals 
from the hand of power to the one 
common heart of mankind; to pro- 
duce those painful documents, those 
harrowing descriptions, which might 
be supplied in rank abundance, of 
which I have scarcely given the faint- 
est idea or sketch, and which, if they 
were laid from time to time before the 
world, would bear down like a deluge 
every effort at apology or palliation, 
and would cause all that has recently 
been made known to be forgotten and 
eclipsed in darker horrors yet; lest this 
strength of offended and indignant 
humanity should rise up as a giant 
refreshed with wine and, while sweep- 
ing away these abominations from 
the eye of Heaven, should sweep 
away along with them things pure and 
honest, ancient, venerable, salutary to 
mankind, crowned with the glories of 
the past, and still capable of bearing 


future fruit.” 
* 


* * 


The one common heart of mankind, 
— it was to that that Gladstone made 
his appeal from the hand of power, in 
this first of his memorable and historic 
attacks upon public cruelty and tyr- 
anny in Europe. He had advisedly 
abstained, he said in his second letter, 


from mixing up his statements with 
any British agencies or influences 
which were official, diplomatic or po- 
litical; his claims and interests were 
either null and valueless, or they were 
as broad as the human race; and in 
finally summing up the facts in his re- 
ply to the Neapolitan Government, he 
sought to close the case as he began 
it, presenting it from first to last as a 
matter “which has no connection 
whatever with any peculiar idea or 
separate object or interest of England, 
but which appertains to humanity and 
deserves the consideration of every 
man, seriously concerned withthe well- 
being of his race,” and of every states- 
man, both in England and elsewhere, 
whose reflections must be haunted 
day and night by that great problem, 
in its innumerable forms, “how to 
harmonize the old with the new con- 
ditions of society.” Although the 
question had been asked, whether a 
Government “could be induced to 
change its policy because some indi- 
vidual or other had by lying accusa- 
tions held it up to the hatred of man- 
kind,” he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that upon the challenge of a 
mere individual, the Government of 
Naples, making the official reply 
which it did make, had been com- 
pelled to plead before the tribunal of 
general opinion, and to admit the jur- 
isdiction of that tribunal. 


*k 
* * 


What was the result of Glad- 
stone’s Neapolitan Letters? His 
original objects were not immediately 
gained. In 1851, Farini, whose im- 
portant work on The Roman State 
from 1815 to 1850 he translated and 
published, wrote to him: “The scan- 
dalous trials for high treason still con- 
tinue at Naples; accusers, examiners, 
judges, false witnesses, all are bought; 
the prisons, those tombs of the living, 
are full; two thousand citizens, of all 
ranks and conditions, are already con- 
demned to the dungeons; double that 
number to exile.” But — eight 
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years later Gladstone was able to 
state, in a note appended to 
the fourteenth edition of his letters, 
that by a royal decree of the 27th of 
December, 1858, ninety-one political 
prisoners named in those letters had 
their punishment commuted into per- 
petual exile from the kingdom,—a 
ministerial order a fortnight after- 
wards directing that they should be 
conveyed to America. Out of these 
ninety-one prisoners thus named, it 
was found that no fewer’than fourteen 
had died long before in dungeons. 
Sixty-six embarked on the 16th of 
January, 1859, for Cadiz, where they 
were shipped on board an American 
vessel, which was to have conveyed 
them to New York, but did land them 
at Cork. Eleven more were kept 
behind, either because it was after- 
vards thought advisable not to release 
them, or because they were too ill to 
be moved, or because they were in 
some provincial dungeons too far 
from Naples. Such were some of the 
suffering patriots finally liberated by 
l‘erdinand’s successor, I‘rancis IT. 


* 
* Ox 


This may be viewed as one of the 
direct results of Gladstone’s appeal 
to the conscience of England and 
Iturope in behalf of the outraged po- 
litical prisoners of Naples. The in- 
direct results were far more important. 
His letters struck one of the most 
powerful blows which had_ been 
struck at Neapolitan despotism. 
They not only revealed that cruel ty- 
ranny to England and Europe; they re- 
vealed it more clearly to Italy herself, 
strengthening everywhere the hands 
of the workers for a new Italy, and 
showing once for all how irreconcil- 
able was the old Italian regime with 
the political ideals and demands of 
the modern world. In 1856, Count 
Cavour addressed to the British and 
l‘rench Governments a_ protest 
against the failure of the Paris Con- 
ference to settle the Italian question, 


be 


calling attention anew to the violent 
system of repression which had pre- 
vailed in Italy for the last seven years, 
and expressing fear of worse commo- 
tions. Remonstrances afterwards 
made to the King of Naples and his 
ministers only drew forth an assertion 
of the liberty of the sovereign to deal 
with his subjects as he pleased. The 
rest is well known. France and Eng- 
land withdrew their representatives 
from Naples; the guns of Garibaldi 
were quickly at the gates; and there 
was no King of Naples. “Count 
Cavour was the brain, as Garibaldi 
was the hand, of that mighty move- 
ment which resulted in the unity of 
Italy,” writes Gladstone’s  biog- 
rapher; “but as Englishmen we may 
take pride in the fact that not the least 
amidst the precipitating causes of this 
movement was the fearless exposure 
by Mr. Gladstone of the cruelties and 
tvyrannies of the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment.” 
* 
* x 


We have turned back the pages of 
history forty years for a purpose. 
Gladstone’s condemnation of the Ne- 
apolitan Government was a solemn 
prophecy; and the prophecy was inex- 
orably fulfilled, as every sober proph- 
ecy against blind and deaf despotism 
or against folly and wrong of any sort 
must be fulfilled. It is not half of 
half a century since Gladstone gave 
Italy another warning. He warned 
her that the costly attempt to keep up 
an imposing military power, to main- 
tain a showy and ambitious foreign 
policy, the wasting of substance upon 
a great army and great navy instead 
of the lowering of taxation and the 
thrifty development of her own re- 
sources, could only jeopardize the 
solid conditions of a really powerful 
and prosperous future and eventuate 
in disaster. This day is the prophecy 
being fulfilled in our sight. It was a 
long step from Ferdinand and Francis 
II. of Naples to Victor Emmanuel 
and Cavour; but it is a longer 
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step from Victor Emmanuel to Maz- 
zini,— yet the inevitable and now 
imperative step for Italy. New Italy, 
united Italy, is not free and democratic 
Italy; and the cruelties and tyrannies 
now being practised in Italy to main- 
tain a regime as irreconcilable with 
the best ideals of the close of the cen- 
tury as was the regime of Ferdinand 
of Naples with the enlightened Euro- 
pean politics of the middle of the cen- 
tury are nolesscrueland tyrannousand 
no less extensive than those of 1851, 
and they call no less for a Gladstone 
with his solemn condemnation and 
appeal to the conscience of America 
and England and humanity. There 
lies before us as we write a private let- 
ter to a friend from the widow — her- 
self an American and now in America 
— of the Italian republican journalist 
Dario Papa, the woman whose recent 
articles in the North American Review 
and the New York Sun, on “Hunger 
and Poverty in Italy” and “Italy Ripe 
for Revolt,” are such harrowing read- 
ing, pleading for assistance for the 
families of some of the working men 
thrown into prison for connection 
with the late Italian disturbances. For 
the members of Parliament, three of 
whom she names, she does not write, 
though she testifies to their being 
honorable men wrongfully impris- 
oned,—for “they are men of meansand 
will be ‘elected out’ for Parliament; 
but the working men, arrested as so- 
cialists and republicans, will remain 
for years, and their families deprived 
of support are in great need.” “It 
hardly impresses one in free America,” 
she writes, “to hear that there are two 
thousand people in prison in Milan 
alone, — Italy is so far away and it is 
so hard to realize what confinement 
in horrible Italian prisons means; but 
after what I have seen in Italy, I am 
horrified at the accounts of court-mar- 
tial trials now taking place, in which 
innocent people are condemned to 
from one to twenty years of imprison- 
ment. All my friends there are either 
in prison or have been compelled to 
leave all and escape into Switzerland, 


though guilty of nothing worse than 
having a political opinion, the opinion 
that seventy millions of us here in 
America have, that a republic is bet- 
ter than a monarchy.” 

We hope that this cultivated wo- 
man’s published articles, to which we 
refer, will make the impression and 
receive the attention which they 
ought. “It is the economical condi- 
tion of Italy,” she says, “which 
has brought about the present politi- 
cal situation there. The clamor for 
bread was the cause of the uprising 
called ‘bread riots,’ but the recent re- 
volt was brought on by the govern- 
ment, which, through mere fear of 
revolution, turned the troops against 
its unarmed citizens. The reasons for 
revolt were very strong and have long 
existed, with consequent agitation 
against the government. To quell 
this agitation effectually the govern- 
ment has found the means, and the 
occasion was made an excuse for en- 
tirely suppressing the opposition in 
the press and in Parliament. The 
condition of Italy has not been known 
abroad, because of the strict censor- 
ship of the press and the telegraph. 
The truth could not be told in Italy. 
Alt mouths that could not be stopped 
by corruption or in some other way 
were silenced by imprisonment or 
banishment to regions where they 
would not be heard from. The few 
who told the truth abroad were not 
believed, for the truth was too terrible 
to be believed easily, and it seemed 
that if such a state of affairs existed it 
would already have been known.” 

Her picture of the condition of the 
poor in Italy is heart-rending. “Each 
year a hundred thousand people go 
mad from hunger in Italy. This is ac- 
cording to official statistics, and does 
not include the thousands in a half de- 
mented state from lack of nourish- 
ment. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands who never have enough to eat. 
The Spanish-American conflict may 
have aggravated the conditions, for 
the increase of a centesimo, the fifth of 
a cent, on a pound of corn meal is felt. 
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There are 4965 cantons where the use 
of meat is unknown, except in monied 
families, and there are 1,700 where 
food made of flour or grain is rarely 
‘aten except on holidays or in cases of 
sickness. In some parts roots and 
acorns are largely used.” 

Of the “bread riots” she says that 
starving people go to the town hall 
asking for bread, supposing in their 
ignorance that the municipal authori- 
ties can provide it. When such crowds 
have grown large and portentous, the 
soldiers frequently of late years have 
fired upon them. In Milan, which is 
the first commercial city of Italy and 
has been republican at heart since the 
war of independence, bodies of peace- 
able citizens, outraged at the severe 
proceedings of this kind in May, went 
unarmed to make a demonstration of 
sympathy with the hungry or against 
the Government; and the frightful 
massacres began, which led to the vio- 
lent revolt on the part of the univer- 
sity students and so many hundreds of 
wrathful and radical men and to the 
great socialist and republican dem- 
onstration. This was after our atten- 
tion in America had become almost 
entirely mortgaged by the war, and it 
was impossible for our newspapers to 
tell us as much about these Italian 
riots as they would have done at an- 
other time. It is in turning the files 
of a great London newspaper like the 
Chronicle, from the roth to the 20th of 
May, with its columns of full de- 
spatches from Italy, that we realize 
the extent and significance of this up- 
rising, which overspread Italy all the 
way from Naples to Milan. In Milan 
alone many hundred men were killed, 
some estimates reaching as high as 
one thousand. “No one can estimate 
the number of the dead and wound- 
ed,” writes the Chronicle’s corre- 
spondent, May 12; “the former are 
immediately carried off to the ceme- 
teries, and the hospitals are so full that 
the wounded have to be cared for in 
the schools, which are closed for edu- 
cational purposes.” It is said that 
two thousand were thrown into 


prison, to be tried for high treason, — 
socialist deputies, republican editors, 
secretaries of trade unions, monks, 
professors, students, and all sorts and 
conditions of men. The Italian cor- 
respondent of the Chronicle, on May 
18, sends these statistics of the per- 
sons arrested and imprisoned at Mi- 
lan: “Ten per cent include members 
of the liberal professions, doctors, 
lawyers, engineers and journalists; 


-sixty per cent are workingmen; 


twenty-seven per cent are criminals 
and vagabonds; and three per cent are 
peasants.” Many liberal papers have 
been suppressed, and trade unions, 
republican societies and workmen’s 
clubs have been dissolved, and their 
books, letters and papers sequestered 
by the police. The universities of 
Pavia, Naples, Bologna and Rome 
were closed by the government for 
several days, because the students 
were proposing to hold demonstra- 
tions in honor of the memory of 
young Mussi, a Pavia student and the 
son of a deputy to the Italian Parlia- 
ment, who was killed in the riots. For 
a noteworthy fact to which an Italian 
writer to the Chronicle calls attention 
is the fact that the following of the 
radical agitators and leaders is mainly 
recruited “not from the slums, but 
from the universities. An enormous 
proportion of Italian students,” he 
says, “are socialists; moreever, it is 
the best, intellectually and morally, 
who are socialists, or sympathetic 
with the socialist cause. One of the 
most ominous signs of the doom of 
the present system is its incapacity to 
attract the support of the new genera- 
tion.” The universities are the very 
center of the new movement. The 
most prominent in the group of theo- 
rists is Professor Enrico Ferri, whose 
name is known throughout the scien- 
tific world, who before the Govern- 
ment suspended him was professor of 
criminal law at the historic university 
of Pisa, and who has been perhaps the 
most brilliant orator in the Italian 
Parliament. Filippo Turati, the edi- 
tor of the Critica Sociale, son of a high 
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government official, is an even sharper 
and more forcible critic of the “com- 
plex of incapacity and wickedness 
which is rotting the ruling classes of 
Italy ;” and the list of scholars, of pro- 
fessors, economists and jurists who 
support and contribute to Turati’s 
review — including names, among 
those known to Americans, like Lom- 
broso and De Amicis—is a most 
significant one, representing  in- 
deed “the flower of Italian intel- 
lectual aristocracy.” “The Gov- 
ernment,” says the Chronicle writer, 
“cannot count on the moral support 
of any large and important class; the 
seeds of discontent are sown in all 
classes, and those who are not actively 
discontented are apathetically indif- 
ferent. The only support of the Gov- 
ernment so far is the army. This, 
however, is mainly recruited from the 
very classes now in revolt, and the 
number of young officers in the army 
who hold socialist opinions is a large 
one. The chief security is the disposi- 
tion of southern troops in the north. 
and the northern in the south. The 
southern troops who repressed the 
riots at Milan understood nothing of 
the aims or even of the language of 
the crowd on which they fired. But 
for this there would have been of this 
rising in Milan a very different tale to 
tell.” 
* 
* 


This reference to the army brings us 
back to Gladstone and to Mrs. Dario 
Papa, who after touching on the 
frightful taxation under which the 
people are groaning, and the burden- 
some bureaucracy, the civil list being 
the largest in the world compared to 
the resources of the country, adds: 
“In the mean time millions are being 
wasted for the monarchy with its ar- 
mies and other follies, such as the 
‘civilizing’ of Africa.” Mr. Haweis, 
the well known London clergyman, 
whose acquaintance with Italy dates 
back to the time of Garibaldi, has re- 
cently well said: “The army and the 


administration in Italy have swal- 
lowed up everything. 


* Ox 


Such is the condition in 1898 of 
the New Italy for which Cavour and 
Garibaldi and Mazzini labored forty 
years ago. It is the reductio ad ab- 
surdam, the reduction to the ultimate 
folly, the reduction to ruin and to 
crime, to high treason against the na- 
tion and against humanity, of the sys- 
tem of bloated militarism perpetuated 
in the modern state. We have glanced 
at the condition of the kingdom of 
Naples in 1851; we have noted Glad- 
stone’s exposure and judgment and 
his warning of what would surely fol- 
low if his word was not heeded; and 
we have seen what did follow. We see 
the condition of Italy in 1898,—a 
military and oligarchic despotism as 
cruel and as hostile to freedom as the 
Neapolitan despotism of 1851; we 
have noted Gladstone’s solemn warn- 
ing of the disaster which must come 
from the continued maintenance of an 
impoverishing militarism instead of a 
system of economy, of thrift, of in- 
dustry and freedom; and it needs no 
Gladstone to prophesy what must 
surely and speedily follow in Italy, 
when things have come to the pass 
which we now witness, unless the rul- 
ing powers of Italy heed his warning 
and the thunderous warning of his- 
tory, — and they will not heed it. 








* 


* 


But what is all this to America, asks 
a “patriotic” American, with Mon- 
roe’s message of 1823 in his vest 
pocket; and he reads from the Mon- 
roe doctrine: “Our policy in regard 
to Europe is, not to interfere in the in- 
ternal concerns of any of its powers.” 
Europe for Europeans, and America 
for Americans! he says. 

Two years ago, when our govern- 
ment was invoking the Monroe doc- 
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trine in the Venezuela controversy, 
and at the same time Congress was 
passing resolutions rebuking the great 
European powers for not putting an 
end to the horrors in Armenia, — 
moved to it by an outburst of national 
feeling which went so far in many 
places as to demand that our own 
white gunboats should be sent to the 
sosphorus, — we wrote as follows in 
these pages: 


The whole situation shows us what a 
new epoch we have come to in the progress 
of the world, and what folly it is not to 
recognize it and shape our politics to it as 
quickly as possible. The new wine of this 
great prophetic time cannot be kept in the 
old bottles. The ‘balance of power’ in 
Europe has got to be established somehow 
on a quite new and different ground, on 
the ground that the nations are cooperating 
friends and neighbors, not enemies glow- 
ering at each other, w: itching for chances 
to hurt each other’s trade or spring at 
each other’s throats. America has got to 
get over the notion, born of conditions 
so radically unlike those of to-day, that 
the eastern and western hemispheres are 
two worlds, with interests separate and 
opposed, instead of simple neighbors as 
truly as Michigan and Ontario or Belgium 
and France. We stand in no different po- 
litical relations to Bolivia and Brazil, in 
point of principle, from those in which we 

and to Germany and England; the inter- 
ests of Switzerland and Greece are just as 
much our interests as those of Uruguay 
and Paraguay; and if there is deviltry in 
Turkey, it is as imperatively our concern 
as deviltry in Patagonia or Peru. 


The events through which we are 
now passing give to this truth the final 
emphasis. The American heart leaped 
the Monroe doctrine during the Ar- 
menian atrocities. The common 
thought in the nation to-day shows 
that, whatever the objections to our 
taking the Philippine Islands, — and 
they are sufficient, — the conception 
of the political world as primarily two 
hemispheres and not one round world 
no longer plays an important part in 
the American mind. The time which 
Washington foresaw, “when, our in- 
stitutions being firmly consolidated 
and working with complete success, 
we might safely and perhaps benefi- 
cially take part in the consultations 
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held by foreign states for the common 
advantage of the nations,” has come. 
America is no longer a citizen of the 
western hemisphere; she is a citizen of 
the world. 


The war for the liberation of Cuba 
has made it plain that humanity, in 
some of its branches, has reached 
stage where “atrocities” and “hor- 
rors,’ where cruelty and deviltry on 
the part of any political power, will 
no longer be permitted by peoples 
who take note of them and who are 
able to stop them. No more Bulga- 
rias, no more Armenias, no more 
Cubas!—the word has gone forth. 
If the men of peace have nodt talent 
and force enough to organize for the 
world the methods and institutions of 
peace, then for a time the great red- 
blooded people, when the horrors and 
wrongs have waxed gross, willhave re- 
course to the crude and savage old 
methods of war; if no judiciary yet, 
then a vigilance committee; but some- 
how the thing will be done. If we do 
not want war, if we do not want revo- 
lutions, then we must be wise in time. 

We had a responsibility in Cuba. 
We did not recognize it until it was 
too late — and we are paying the aw- 
ful penalty of war. We have — and 
the country of Gladstone has, and 
every lover of freedom in Europe has 
—a responsibility to Italy and the 
men who are struggling and suffering 
for freedom there. “Wherever liberty 
is,’ said Thomas Jefferson, “there is 
my country!” “Wherever liberty is 
not,” exclaimed Thomas Paine, strik- 
ing a higher note, “there is mine!” It 
was in that spirit that Gladstone wrote 
the Neapolitan Letters. Has America 
a minister at Rome to-day, who will 
be a voice to America for the wrongs 
of Italy, as Gladstone was a voice to 
England in 1851? Will the president 
of the republic receive his message 
and support him, as Lord Palmerston 
supported Gladstone? Will the Amer- 
ican people, at any rate, take the 
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trouble which Gladstone took at Na- 
ples, and inquire diligently whether 
these things are so? 
* 
* Ok 


Among the nations which contrib- 
uted to the colonization of America, 
Italy strangely was not one; yet 
strangely all of the great original dis- 
coverers and explorers were Italians. 
Columbus, who revealed the Old 
World to the New, and Americus, 
whose name the New World bears, 
both sailing in the service of Spain, 
were both Italians; so was Verrazzano, 





Tne Last or A LINE. 


ACK in the sixtcen sixties, there, did 
good Erastus Glines 


Cut down the beeches on that hill and 
clear that field of pines; 
And then his son Abinadab, in 
eighty-two, 
Cleared off the forests from those hills and 
built a roadway through. 


sixteen 


His son Eugene dug out the stones and 
built these walls you see, 

And died when he was eighty-eight, in sev- 
enteen sixty-three. 

In ninety-two by his son John this old 
house was begun, 

And his son Peter built 
eighteen thirty-one. 


this barn in 


And I am Peter’s son myself; in eighteen 
sixty-three 

From a strong line of honest men this 
farm came down to me. 

And I set out that orchard, there, and 
drained that meadow ground, 

And cut the thirty-acre lot and built a 
fence around. 


See that old headstone over there!—Eras- 
tus sleeps below— 

The next one is Abinadab’s—they both 
died long ago. 

And there’s Eugene’s, and next is John’s, 
and Peter’s grave near by— 

And soon there'll be another grave—it 

don’t take long to die. 


OMNIBUS. 


who first explored our shores in the 
service of France; so was John Cabot, 
who first came in the — service 
of the English power which ulti- 
mately was to control the conti- 
nent and shape its civilization. How 
better can the great republic of the 
New World, which these great Ital- 
ians thus revealed, pay its debt than 
by helping Italy, through the influence 
of that public opinion which from now 
on rules mankind, to the knowledge 
and the exercise of those political 
principles which are our blessing and 
security, the knowledge of the truth 
which maketh free? 


And when I’m in that grave out there I 
hoped a son of mine 

Would take the old farm once again and 
so keep up the line, 

And hand it on from son to son, as we did 
in the past, 

The young man take the old man’s place as 
long as time should last. 


But these are days of stress and change 
and fast the years are whirled, 

The young man takes the old man’s place 
no longer in this world. 

My boys will come when I am laid beneath 
the next new stone— 

And then go forth their various ways and 
leave us here alone. 


We'll sleep—the fathers of the land—after 
long years of toil, 

Where stranger footfalls press the turf of 
our ancestral soil. 

Erastus and Abinadab, Eugene, John, 
Peter,—I— 

Will sleep here in the stranger's soil while 
the long years go by. 


Ah, well, God bless my boys! I say, wher- 
ever they may be; 

They’re scattered’ up and down the world 
and on the lonesome sea; 

But I could wish the world might be the 
old world of the past— 

The young man take the old man’s place as 
long as time shall last. 


Sam Walter Foss. 








